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The Hawaiian Revolution: a Re-Interpretation 
Julius W. Pratt 


In January, 1893, a group of the white residents of Honolulu 
in the Hawaiian Islands deposed Queen Liliuokalani and or- 
ganized a provisional government, which in the following 
year gave way to an Hawaiian Republic. The events which 
provided the immediate cause for the revolution are distinct 
enough. On Saturday, January 14, the day for the proroguing 
of the legislature, the Queen let it be known that she proposed 
to give her people, by royal edict, a new constitution. This act 
would have been revolutionary, since under the existing con- 
stitution the Queen enjoyed no such power. But at the last 


_ moment the Queen’s ministers, upon whose support she had 


counted, became timorous and refused to sign the document, 
and she was compelled to inform her supporters, mainly native 
Hawaiians, that the granting of the new constitution must be 
postponed for the time being. The proposal alarmed the leading 
white residents of the capital. They formed a committee of 
safety on Saturday afternoon, laid their plans over the week- 
end, and in spite of the Queen’s promise on Monday to make 
no change in the constitution except in the prescribed way, on 
Tuesday, January 17, seized the Government Building and 
proclaimed themselves a provisional government. Meanwhile, 
American marines from the “Boston” had been landed Monday 
afternoon and stationed near the Government Building where 
their presence, as the royalists claimed, intimidated the Queen’s 
supporters. No armed resistance was made to the revolution- 
ists. The American minister almost at once recognized them as 
ade facto government, and the Queen yielded, with the reser- 


vation that she would appeal her case to the President of the 
United States. 
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Such are the facts, admitted by everyone. But of the motives 
and causes that lay beneath them there have been widely differ. 
ing opinions from the time of the revolution to the present day, 
One group of writers, inclined to see a selfish economic motive 
behind every historical event, has explained the revolution as 
a bald effort of Hawaiian sugar planters to add forty doliars 
a ton to the price of their sugar. Another group, repudiating 
any such sordid motives on the part of the good people of 
Honolulu, has maintained that the revolution was a victory of 
the righteous forces in the community over an immoral queen 
and a wicked court. 

The economic theory, as we may call it, finds its foundation 
in the plight to which the island sugar grower had been reduced 
by United States tariff legislation. A reciprocity treaty of 1875 
had admitted Hawaiian sugar to the United States duty-free, 
while other foreign sugar paid a duty of over two cents a pound. 
But the McKinley tariff act of 1890 had put all foreign raw 
sugar on the free list, while providing for a bounty of two cents 
a pound on home-grown sugar. Thus the advantage that the 
Hawaiian planter enjoyed over the Cuban producer was wiped 
out, and sugar prices in Honolulu dropped suddenly from $100 
to $60 a ton. The American minister estimated that Hawaiian 
property had fallen $12,000,000 in value.* What more natural 
than that the planters should seek to recover their privileged 
position through annexation to the United States and enjoy- 
ment of the bounty paid on domestic sugar? 

This rather obvious explanation of the events in Honolulu 
was grasped at once by some of the more cynical American 
editors. Thus the New York Herald of February 7, 1893, it- 
quired: “Is Spreckels & Co. [the leading Hawaiian sugar pro 
ducer] the little nigger in the fence of the sugar islands?” And 
Mr. Godkin’s Nation opined on March 2 that the revolution 
was “of sugar by sugar and for sugar.” Recent writers with a 
bent toward economic interpretation have naturally found this 
theory to their liking, and Mr. Scott Nearing and Professor 


1 Stevens to Foster, November 20, 1892. Foreign Relations of the United States, 1394; 
Appendix, ul, 382. 
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and Mrs. Beard have given it their endorsement.’ “It was 
mainly sugar that precipitated the crisis,” say the authors of 
The Rise of American Civilization, bolstering their opinion 
with a quoted statement from “a sugar planter from Lanai,” 
who, when asked the cause of the revolution, answered laconic- 
ally: “Simply two cents a pound on sugar—to get some treaty 
or some arrangement with America.” 

The supporters of the revolution and of the Provisional Gov- 
ernment offered a very different explanation of their action. 
If we may believe their accounts, the Queen’s attempt to alter 
the constitution was the culminating atrocity in a course of 
conduct deliberately designed to enthrone heathenism and bad 
morals in the island government. Through corruption of the 
legislature, it was charged, she had procured the passage of 
two iniquitous laws, one licensing the sale of opium in the 
islands, the other chartering a lottery company, which proposed 
to operate in Honolulu. Emboldened by success in these meas- 
ures, she undertook to make changes in the constitution which 
should ensure the future control of the government by the sov- 
ereign and by what one chronicler described as “the lewd and 
drunken majority of the native race.” * 

It was alleged that these performances were quite in keeping 
with the heathen and immoral character of the Queen and her 
native supporters ; that she was not really a Christian at all, but 
was wholly under the influence of the native kahunas or medi- 
cine men ; that she was in the habit of making sacrifices to “Pele, 
the dreadful goddess of the volcanoes”; and that the native 
faction who supported her were themselves under the undis- 
puted sway of the medicine men.* To an American clergyman 
who expressed surprise and regret that, after seventy years of 
reputedly successful missionary work in the islands, the ma- 
jority of the natives were still steeped in vice and superstition, 
a ready answer came from Honolulu. The Reverend Sereno 


2 Scott Nearing and Joseph Freeman, Dollar Diplomacy (New York, 1926), 75; Charles 
A. Beard and Mary R. Beard, The Rise of American Civilization (New York, 1927), U, 
359-360. 

*The Independent (New York), xivi, 5 (January 4, 1894). 
* Ibid., xLv, 149, 288; New York Herald, February 16, 1893. 
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E. Bishop, regular correspondent of the New York Inde. 
pendent, defended the work of the missionaries. At one ti 


he said, Christianity had indeed seemed established in the 


islands, but alas! “Where are the 12,000 converts whom Mr 
Coan baptized, and the 400 converts whom I saw my father 
baptize in two hours with a sponge? Not one in a hundred of 
them all survives, and they have left few to take their places, 
... ” The heroic efforts of the early Calvinists had been de. 
feated by “the terrible pressure of adverse influences from 
Romanism and Mormonism,” the unfortunate social conge. 
quences of the introduction of Orientals, “and even worse the 
deadly heathenizing of the Royal Court.” ° 

Mr. Bishop and other enemies of the Queen also complained 
that her private life was not all that it should be and that she 
had outraged Christian decency by giving countenance to the 
native hula dances.®° And the clergyman did not hesitate to 
regale his American audience with gossip prejudicial to the 
ancestry of the ex-Queen." 

Thus we have a second version of the story of the revolution, 
in which Christian morals replace sugar as the motivating 
force. The respectable white people of Honolulu, driven be- 
yond endurance by the heathenism, immorality, and corruption 
of the royal government, rose in righteous anger and turned it 
out of office. This interpretation was given wide currency in 
the contemporary press, both religious and secular, and has 
been adopted by numerous subsequent writers. Thus Professor 
Louis M. Sears, in his History of American Foreign Relations 
 (p. 415) states: “The Queen in her political intrigue identified 


5 Independent, x.vi, 164, 391 (February 8, March 29, 1894). 

6 Mr. Bishop contributed the following to the Independent of January 25, 1894 (XLM, 
102-3): “I do not wish to parade the faults of this woman, whose frailties are thow 
common among her people; but [to illustrate her character] . . . I will give the follow 
ing statement, made to me a week ago by an intelligent and earnest Christian man ia 
humble life. He said: ‘I was living at the further part of this island when the Queen wa 
making her royal progress after her accession in 1891. There was a large gathering of 
the people to greet her. An old deacon offered prayer. Then a company of Aula dancers 
came forward and performed. The Queen distributed six dollars to them. The per 
formance was very vile, and I had no esteem for the Queen after that.’” 

7 Ibid., XLV, 905 (July 6, 1893). 
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herself with anopiumring . . .” Thelate Mr. A. L. P. Dennis, / 
in nis Adventures in American Diplomacy (p. 101), speaking' 
of the revolutionary committee of safety, says: ‘““Angered by 
the intolerable native administration they resented the recent 
overthrow of the constitution.” And Mr. Montgomery Schuy- 
ler, in a sketch of Mr. Gresham, American Secretary of State, 
almost outdoes the Reverend Mr. Bishop in his description of 
the wicked Queen. He quotes Mrs. Gresham as saying of her 
husband that when a woman was in trouble, he “would certainly 
side with her against the power, greed and lust of man.” Mr. 
Schuyler then adds: “Unfortunately in this case, the power, 
greed and lust were on the side of the royal lady, whose private 
life, love of tribal revenge and bloodthirsty ways had made 
her reign a scandal to all the serious-minded inhabitants of the 
islands.” ® 

We have, then, two conflicting interpretations of the stirring 
events of January, 1893, each based upon contemporary testi- 
mony and each endorsed by distinguished historians of our own 
time. Is either of them true to the exclusion of the other? Do 
both contain elements of truth? Or must we discard both and 
seek the true explanation elsewhere? An attempt will here be 
made to examine both theories in the light of contemporary 
evidence which seems never to have been adequately used.° 





8§. F. Bemis (ed.), The American Secretaries of State and Their Diplomacy, vin 
(New York, 1928), 250. 

®The principal sources relied upon in preparing this paper were the following: (1) 
An unpublished letter and memorandum of Lorrin A. Thurston to Secretary Blaine, May 
27, 1892, described below, note 33. (2) The testimony taken by Commissioner James H. 
Blount, who was sent to Honolulu by President Cleveland to investigate the causes and 
circumstances of the revolution of 1893. Mr. Blount heard witnesses from both sides. 
Nearly all were trying to prove a case either for or against the revolution. An earnest 
effort has been made here to treat this testimony with due regard to the character and 
prejudices of the witnesses. Blount’s Report, the testimony accompanying it, the corre- 
spondence of Minister J. L. Stevens, and much other material on Hawaii are printed in 
Foreign Relations of the United States, 1804, Appendix, 1 (Washington, 1895). (3) The 
correspondence of Charles Nordhoff in the New York Herald. Nordhoff, a veteran 
hewspaperman, went to Honolulu as special correspondent of the Herald in the spring 
of 1893. He had, or soon contracted, a violent dislike for the revolutionists and did what 
he could to discredit their cause. His statements are frequently overdrawn, and his 
opinions unreliable. Nevertheless, he unearthed many interesting facts which were not 
denied by the revolutionary party. His accounts have been followed only when corrobo- 
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Was the revolution simply a bid of the sugar planters for 
the bounty of two cents a pound bestowed by the McKinley 
tariff on American sugar? The leading sugar producer in the 
islands was Mr. Claus Spreckels, whose company the New 
York Herald had accused of being “the little nigger in the 
fence” of the revolution. His company produced, by his own 
statement, about one-third of the Hawaiian sugar crop.” 
Spreckels was in San Francisco when the revolution occurred; 
his resident partner, Mr. Irwin, was in New York." When 
Mr. Charles Nordhoff, special correspondent of the Herald, 
found Spreckels in Honolulu in May, 1893, the sugar king was 
a firm opponent of annexation to the United States and an 
advocate of the restoration of the royal government. He was 
indifferent to the sugar bounty, and convinced that the sugar 
industry in the islands could not flourish without freedom to 
import Oriental labor under contract—an arrangement which 
would be impossible under American laws. He stated that the 
sugar men had not led the movement for the revolution, though 
some of them had been induced to join in it by delusive promises 
that they would get the bounty and that the United States would 
so modify its immigration laws as to permit a continuance of 
their contract labor system.” Other planters were likewise of 
the opinion that a surrender of the contract labor system, in- 
compatible as it was with the laws of the United States, would 
be disastrous to the island sugar industry.” 


rated from other sources. (4) The correspondence of Julius A. Palmer Jr., for the Boston 
Transcript, reprinted with some other material as Memories of Hawaii and Hawaiian 
Correspondence (Boston, 1894). Unlike Nordhoff, Palmer went to the islands with an 
open mind. He had known Liliuokalani in previous years and respected her; but he also 
held the leaders of the revolutionary party in high esteem. His conclusion, reached after 
several months of investigation, that the Queen was quite guiltless of many things of 
which she had been accused, seems difficult to controvert. Less informing sources are the 
correspondence of “J.A.A.” in the New York World, the correspondence of the Reverend 
Sereno E. Bishop of Honolulu in the New York Independent, which exhibits the animus 
of the “missionary party” against the Queen, and testimony taken in Washington by 
a Senate committee investigating the revolution (Senate Report, 227, 53 cong., 2 8¢8%., 
Washington, 1895). 

10 Foreign Relations of the U.S., 1894, Appendix, U, 975. 

11 New York Herald, May 13, 1893. 

12 [bid., May 5, 13, 1893. 

13 Statement of W. Blaisdell to Commissioner Blount, Foreign Relations of the United 
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But if the adverse effects of annexation upon the labor supply 
were certain, the benefits to be derived from the bounty were 
most uncertain. The bounty to native American sugar might 
be abolished at any time, and was in fact withdrawn by the 
Wilson-Gorman tariff of 1894. This possibility was recognized 
in the islands. ““We are fully aware that the bounty is a thing 
that can be knocked in the head,” was a statement attributed to 
a number of leading planters by one of Commissioner Blount’s 
witnesses. * Even if Congress should retain the bounty on do- 
mestic sugar and should annex the islands, it was realized that 
the islanders might be denied enjoyment of the bounty in whole 
or in part.’° Finally, the Hawaiian planters were under contract 
with the Western Sugar Refining Co. in California (a branch 
of the “Sugar Trust”) by which, if annexation should be real- 
ized and the bounty paid, one half of it would go to the refiners.*® 


States, 1804, Appendix, u, 705, 709. Statement of Z. S. Spalding, Senate Report 227, 53 
cong., 2 sess., 257. New York Herald, April 27, 1893. 

14 Foreign Relations of United States, 1894, Appendix, u, $75. Lorrin A. Thurston in a 
statement submitted to Secretary Blaine in May, 1892, declared that the McKinley tariff 
was ruining the sugar industry in the islands; that most of the planters, who had 
formerly opposed annexation because of its probable effect upon their labor system, 
were now inclined to favor it in the belief that the bounty would offset this disadvantage. 
But he added: “It is not believed by the planters that the bounty system will last long.” 
They did believe, he said, that when the bounty was abolished, “a reasonable duty on 
sugar” would be imposed, sufficient to compensate American and Hawaiian planters for 
the high cost of their labor. It is to be observed that, so long as the reciprocity treaty 
remained in force, the effect of a sugar duty upon sugar growers in an independent 
Hawaii would be precisely the same as if they were under the American flag. They 
would receive the full benefits of protection and at the same time retain full control over 
their labor system. In a letter to Blaine accompanying the statement Thurston reported 
that he had just talked with Claus Spreckels and found him favorable to annexation. 
If Spreckels was correctly reported, he changed his views before the following winter. 
Thurston in his analysis gives far more weight to the need of stable government than 
to the desire on the part of the Hawaiian sugar planters for the sugar bounty. See 
below, note 33. 

15In a note to the State Department, November 20, 1892, Minister John L. Stevens 
suggested that in the event of annexation it might be stipulated in the treaty that a 
bounty of $12 instead of $40 a ton should be paid on Hawaiian sugar. Ibid., 383. Peter 
C. Jones of Honolulu said to Mr. Palmer of the Boston Transcript: “We fully decided 
to waive the sugar bounty, and it was so agreed amongst us at the departure of the 
earliest commission that went to Washington.” Julius A. Palmer Jr., Memories of Hawaii 
and Hawaiian Correspondence (Boston, 1894), 49. 

16 The Nation (New York), vi, 151 (March 2, 1893). W. R. Castle Jr., John Watson 


Poster, in Bemis (ed.), American Secretaries of State and Their Diplomacy, vit (New 
York, 1928), 214-8. 
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In view of all these facts, the theory that the revolution was 
caused wholly or even primarily by the lure of the sugar bounty 
seems hardly tenable. Even the testimony so strongly relied 
upon by Professor and Mrs. Beard loses impressiveness upon 
investigation, for it turns out that the alleged sugar planter who 
had declared that the cause of the revolution was “simply two 
cents a pound on sugar” was in reality not a sugar planter a 
all, but a wool grower who had been dismissed as sheriff of 
Lanai by the Provisional Government because of his support 
of the Queen, and who may therefore have felt disposed to 
attribute sordid motives to the revolutionists.” 

If, then, the revolution was not carried through to raise the 
price of sugar, was it executed to raise the level of Hawaiian 
morals? In part, perhaps; yet when we examine the charges 
against the Queen’s character, both public and private, we find 
the evidence far from convincing. She signed the opium and 
lottery bills, it is true, and in so doing offended many of the best 
people in the community. But were those bills really so heinous 
as the clergymen of the revolution would have us believe? The 
opium license bill was in part a revenue measure, in part an 
attempt to improve upon the existing system of prohibition 
copiously tempered by smuggling; such at least was the state- 


ment made to Commissioner Blount by a former member of 


the ex-Queen’s cabinet.** Mr. Julius A. Palmer Jr., special 
correspondent of the Boston Transcript, who came to the islands 
in January, 1894, cherishing the friendliest feeling for the 
“missionary element”, reached the same conclusion. “The 
Opium Bill,” he wrote, “was an attempt to regulate a traffic 
which cannot be suppressed, on account of the large Chinese 
_ population. Smuggling, bribery, and festering corruption ruled 
_ the day. To stop this forever a statute was introduced based on 
| that of Great Britain in her eastern colonies.’”’® To abandon 
unworkable prohibition for a more feasible system of regulated 
sale may have been a truly statesmanlike project. 


17 Foreign Relations of the United States, 1894, Appendix, 1, $20-821. 
18 Jbid., 495-6. 
19 Palmer, op. cit., 113. 
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Nor does the Queen’s signing of the lottery bill appear to 
have been a wholly unforgivable sin. It is often stated, though 
not proved, that the Louisiana Lottery Company, recently 
driven from the United States, was to be the beneficiary of the 
proposed franchise. At any rate, the parties seeking the fran- 
chise offered the Hawaiian government a bonus of $500,000 
to be expended in public works, among other things, the con- 
struction of a railroad around the large island of Hawaii. The 
bait was a tempting one, especially at a time when business was 
depressed and unemployment rife. It was peculiarly tempting 
to the Queen, who saw in the proposed public works program 
benefits for her native subjects, who, she complained, profited 
not at all from the prosperity of the sugar plantations.” But 
it was not only the Queen and the native element who were 
attracted by the proposal. In April, 1893, when the ex-Queen 
had for three months been vilified as the signer of this measure, 
an American newspaperman unearthed the fact that petitions 
for the lottery had been circulated in Honolulu and actually 
signed by numbers of respectable white merchants and others, 
many of whom joined in the outcry against the Queen after she 
signed the bill.” The attacks upon her on this score sound arti- 
ficial and insincere. 

But Liliuokalani’s enemies charged, as we have seen, that 
her morals were bad, that she was under the influence of the 
kahunas, that she sacrificed to the “dreadful Goddess Pele’’—in 
short, that she was a monster of vice and superstition. These 
stories were related by none with more insistence or more gusto 
than by the Reverend Sereno E. Bishop of Honolulu. His cor- 
tespondence in the Independent in 1893 and 1894 is a continual 
tirade against the deposed Queen. Mr. Bishop must have been 
embarrassed when he was reminded that he had written for the 


0 Hawaii’s Story by Hawaii’s Queen (Boston, 1898), 239-240; Charles Nordhoff in 
New York Herald, May 4, 1893. 

*1 Nordhoff in New York Herald, May 4, June 1, 1893. Nordhoff’s statements were 
confirmed by Palmer of the Transcript several months later (Palmer, Joc. cit.), and 
the substance of them was reluctantly admitted by spokesmen for the revolutionists. S. E. 
Bishop in The Independent, xiv, 813 (June 15, 1893) ; W. D. Alexander before Senate 
Committee, Senate Report 227, 53 cong., 2 sess., 323-4. 
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Review of Reviews in 1891, at the time of Liliuokalani’s acces. 
sion to the throne, a long article in which he had borne abundant 
testimony to her excellent character and her zeal in Christian 
good works. She had “long held a prominent place in Honoluly 
society,” wrote Mr. Bishop in 1891; she had associated “from 
youth with the more cultivated ladies of the capital, among 
whom . . . she received her early education. She has a perfect 
use of English, a good literary, and an especially good musical 
culture. The Queen’s manner is peculiarly winning, her bearing 
noble and becoming.” She was an adherent of the missionary, 
or Presbyterian church, a member of the Woman’s Board of 
Missions and “an interested participant in their meetings.” She 
had long been “a very active and munificent patroness of the 
large Kawaiahae Seminary for training native girls, and greatly 
looked up to by teachers and pupils.” She gave evidence, 
thought Mr. Bishop, “of having deeply at heart the moral wel- 
fare of her people’, and had used her influence against drunk- 
enness, the Aula dances and the kahunas or native sorcerers.” 

Had the Queen’s character changed so remarkably between 
1891 and 1893, or had Mr. Bishop, in the latter year, been be- 
trayed into distorting the truth for political ends? Most of 
the testimony from what seem relatively unbiased sources points 
to the conclusion that at the time of the revolution the Queen 
was still the kindly, philanthropic, Christian lady described by 
Mr. Bishop two years previously. Of the witnesses examined 
by Commissioner Blount, only one, so far as I have discovered, 
credited the charges against her personal morals. His evidence 
was purely circumstantial and hearsay, and his own character 
was not such as to give weight to his opinion. Others, who had 
known her well, certified to their belief in her excellent char- 
acter.”* Nordhoff of the Herald and Palmer of the Transcript 
showed unmistakably that the “best people” of Honolulu had 
thronged to her receptions and delighted to welcome her in 
their own homes and both gave impressive details of her re- 


22 §. E. Bishop, “The Hawaiian Queen and Her Kingdom,” in Review of Reviews, Wy, 
147-163 (September, 1891). 
23 Foreign Relations of the U.S., 1894, Appendix, u, 678, 729, 735-6, 996. 
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$- ligious and charitable activities. Even the latter, Palmer im- 
nt plied, had been used against her since the revolution: “her 
in charity for fatherless children was never misconstrued until it 
lu was necessary to find something of ill report to say about her.” ™ 
m &  Asforher “heathen practices,” she may perhaps have sacrificed 
ig | black pig and sundry other offerings to Pele at the crater of 
ct Kilauea, as Henry Adams was informed in 1890;* she herself 
al has explained that such ancient practices were still kept up by 
1g the natives, but only as “a harmless sport, not by any means an 
y, act of worship,” comparable to the customs of hurling rice and 
of old shoes after a bridal pair.”* With her religious life such things 
he had nothing to do. “My own church is the old stone church of 
he the missionaries,” she told Palmer; “there is where I was edu- 
ly cated, there I have always worshipped, and my faith is just the 
e, same as it ever was.” ” 

|. Mr. Palmer, who went to Honolulu with a mind as nearly 
k. unprejudiced as possible, reached the firm conclusion that there 
2 was no blemish on the Queen’s character. “To this day,” he 
en wrote, “it can be asserted of her by women who have associated 
e- with her in all the intimacy possible to two individuals of like 
of sex— women who have had the entry, unannounced, of her apart- 
its ments—that not an impure word, not the suspicion of a con- 
en f cealed action has ever met their notice.” 

by Thus the moral interpretation of the revolution appears as 
ed untenable as the economic. The opium and lottery bills perhaps 
d, contributed to swell the prevailing discontent, but we have the 
ce testimony of a member of the revolutionary party, Professor 
er W. D. Alexander, that no revolution would have been under- 
ad **New York Herald, June 2, 1893; Palmer, of. cit., 109, 111, 113, 129. Foreign Rela- 
if tions of the United States, 1894, Appendix, u, 668-680, 735-7, 985-997. 

*W.C. Ford (ed.), The Letters of Henry Adams (Boston and New York, 1930), 410. 
pt  *6 Hawaii’s Story by Hawaii’s Queen, 71-2. 

ad Palmer, op. cit., 130. Later the ex-Queen abandoned the “old stone church of the 
7 missionaries” and united with the Anglican Church in Honolulu; but for this she is 
in | hardly to be charged with recreancy, since the reason for it was that of all the clergymen 
re- in the city only the Anglican rector had visited her during her imprisonment in 189s, 
= or had shown her any kindness in the days of her misfortune. Hawaii's Story by Hawaii's 
“ee Queen, 269. . 


*8 Palmer, of. cit., 54-5. 
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taken merely on account of those measures — that an effort would 
have been made to repeal them in a constitutional way.” The 
attacks on the Queen’s character and faith appear to have been 
an afterthought, based upon irresponsible gossip in what one 
writer called “this gossipy little town” of Honolulu, and played 
up to win the moral and religious people in the United States, 
To discover the true causes of the revolution we must look 
at issues more fundamental than a temporary crisis in the sugar 
industry or alarm at threats to the moral standards of the islands, 
The revolution of 1893 was a long premeditated stroke, de. 
signed to substitute a strong for a feeble government and to 
bring the property and the white society of the islands under 
the protection of the American flag and American courts. From 
the landing of the first missionaries in 1820, Anglo-Saxons, 
chiefly from the United States, had dominated the religious, 
educational, and economic life of the kingdom. To a sense of 
racial and moral superiority, the descendants of the mission- 
aries had added the reality of material power, acquiring land, 
developing sugar plantations, amassing comfortable fortunes, 
and looking with ill-concealed contempt upon the thriftless, 
happy-go-lucky ‘“‘Kanakas”, whose numbers dwindled and 
whose economic condition showed no improvement. The politi- 
cal influence of the “missionary party”, which eventually came 
to embrace many Americans who had come to the islands for 
wholly secular reasons, fluctuated. Very high in the 1840’s and 
early 1850’s, it yielded somewhat to other elements in the years 
that followed, until for a time under the gay monarch, Kalakaua 
(1874-1891), it became almost nil.*° Kalakaua’s extravagance 
and corruption and his reliance upon ministers of the adven- 
turer type brought about the revolution of 1887, and the king 
was compelled to accept a new constitution which made his 
power a cipher. By this document the king was made dependent 
upon the ministry, the ministry upon the legislature; and the 
provision that the Nobles, constituting half the legislature, 


29 Senate Report 227, 53 cong., 2 sess., 301. 
30 See testimony of F. Wundenberg, Foreign Relations of the United States, ite 
A ppendix, uu, 558-9. 
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should be elected by voters having a comparatively high prop- 
erty qualification seemed to assure that the body would be 
controlled by the substantial residents of the little kingdom.” 
Missionary influence was again in the ascendant. 

Such was the situation when Liliuokalani acceded to the 
throne upon her brother’s death in 1891. Under her reign dis- 
content grew apace. The Queen’s attitude in itself was a threat 
to the dominance of the Anglo-Saxon element in her kingdom. 
That she resented the control of the country by men whom she 
considered foreign interlopers is beyond dispute. She had 
deeply regretted Kalakaua’s surrender to them in 1887. She was 
supposed to have been implicated in an attempt to overthrow 
the constitution of 1887 by force in 1889. As Queen she desired 
to enlarge her own authority and the political influence of her 
native subjects. But while, through this attitude, the Queen 
antagonized the white business men in the islands, she failed 
to win the loyal support of the native and half-caste political 
faction —the so-called Liberal party. These men she distrusted ; 
she denied them what they thought their share of the “loaves 
and fishes” of office, with the result that they constituted a second 
discontented group, ripe for revolution or for minor disorder. 
To these discordant elements must be added a third—men of 
German, British, and Canadian descent, together with some 
Americans, who, impatient of the Calvinistic moral code of 
the dominant group and at the same time hostile to the Queen, 
appear to have been equally ready for a revolution against 
both.” 

A key to the political situation in Hawaii in 1892-93 and 
to the revolution which overthrew the monarchy is found in 
ahighly important document in the State Department at Wash- 
ington, which appears hitherto to have escaped the attention 
of historians. This is a long statement prepared by Lorrin A. 
Thurston of Honolulu, entitled “Annexation of Hawaii to the 
United States”, submitted by Thurston to Secretary Blaine in 


—_—— 


a1 Chambers, H. E., Constitutional History of Hawaii (Johns Hopkins University 
Studies in History and Political Science, xu, Baltimore, 1894), 22-28. : 
82 Foreign Relations of the United States, 1894, Appendix, ul, 353, 376. See also note 33. 
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a letter from San Francisco, May 27, 1892.” In this statemen 
Mr. Thurston, a leader of the annexationists in the islands, 
undertook to set forth the attitudes of different groups in the 
islands toward annexation and the motives from which theg 
attitudes arose. Opposed to annexation were “the Queen and 
her immediate personal following” and “also an English factiop 
rallying around the British Commissioner, Mr. Wodehouse 
and Mr. Cleghorn, a Scotchman, father of the present heir to 
the throne” (the Princess Kaiulani). The majority of the native 
people, Thurston thought, were undecided in their attitude: 
their education and predilections were against annexation, but 
in their present condition they might see in it both economic 
and political benefits. 

Foreign investors of capital, said Thurston, whose “interest 
in the country is mainly confined to a financial one,” now gen- 
erally favored annexation because of the sugar situation, though 
they did not believe that the bounty system would last long.” 
But “those foreigners and some natives who in addition to their 
financial interests, are permanent settlers in the country, who 
have made, and propose to continue to make it their home,” 
desired annexation because of the weakness and instability of 
the existing government and their feeling that under it their 
property interests were insecure and the economic development 
of the islands was retarded. Four-fifths of the property in the 
islands, Thurston said, was in the hands of foreigners, but these 
foreigners constituted only four thousand of the fifteen thou- 


sand voters. The only way in which they could avoid being taxed | 


out of existence was through control of the upper house of the 
legislature by means of the high property qualification. This 
situation was recognized by the natives and had resulted in 


33 Both letter and statement are in Miscellaneous Letters, 1892, May, Part 1. The 
statement covers seven typewritten pages. Professor Kuykendall saw a reference 
Thurston’s letter, but apparently did not find the letter or statement. He remarks merely: 
“Mr. Thurston’s letter is not in this file” (referring to the file containing the diplomatic 
dispatches from Hawaii). R. S. Kuykendall, Hawaiian Diplomatic Correspondence in th 
Bureau of Indexes and Archives of the Department of State, Washington, D.C. ( 
cations of the Historical Commission of the Territory of Hawaii, Vol. 1, No. 3, H 
1926), $2. » 

34 See note 14, above. 
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division of parties along a color line, “giving rise to much 
pitterness of feeling on the part of the natives against the for- 
eigners.” The natives, or some of them, were also bitter against 
the Queen, and furthermore, there were serious factional dif- 
ferences among the foreigners themselves. The result was “a 
dissatisfied native element, and an irresponsible foreign element 
which has everything to gain, and nothing to lose by a distur- 
bance of the peace, who are constantly, more or less openly 
threatening revolution and disturbance.” The existing govern- 
ment was not sufficiently strong to protect itself, with the conse- 
quence that constant apprehension of disorder and revolution 
pervaded the atmosphere, alarming capital and arresting ab- 
solutely the development of the country. 

Stable government, according to Thurston, was the foremost 
desire of the substantial people having at heart the permanent 
welfare and progress of the islands. Stable government could 
not be had under a native monarchy. These substantial people, 
Thurston said, “believe that there is no prospect of securing 
any certainty of stable government, except by union in some 
form with the United States or England. They believe that with 
or without the bounty or protective tariff on sugar, the future 
of the country is safer with a government back of it so strong 
that no disturbance will be thought of. 

“Every interest, political, commercial, financial and previous 
friendship points in the direction of the United States; but 
they feel that if they cannot secure the desired union with the 
United States, a union with England would be preferable to a 
continuance under existing circumstances.” 

Whether this suggestion that the islands might be placed 
under British protection was thrown out merely to stimulate 
the United States to action is matter for conjecture. At any rate 
Thurston proceeded, in the same memorandum, to outline the 
means by which the way could be prepared for annexation to 
the United States, provided that nation were in a responsive 
mood. His memorandum shows beyond question that the de- 
thronement of the Queen, to be followed promptly by annexa- 
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tion, was being planned months before it occurred — month; 
before the passage of the opium and lottery bills or the Queen 
attempt to promulgate a new constitution. Those events merely 
provided a convenient excuse for revolution and fixed its date 
and its details. They did not cause it. 

After considering the several possible forms of union with 
the United States as a state, as a territory, as a colony similar 
to the British crown colonies, and as a government reservation 
under the control of Congress like the District of Columbia- 
Thurston concluded that the territorial form was most in keep. 
ing with American traditions and most likely to satisfy the peo. 
ple of both the United States and Hawaii. 

He then took up the difficulties to be overcome; namely, (1) 
“the disposition to be made of the Queen, the Royal family,” 
and (2) “the opposition of the common natives.” 

“When the time comes to act,” he said, “the Queen will 
undoubtedly be given the opportunity to retire peaceably upon 
a liberal pension. If she declines to acquiesce in this proposi- 
tion, it will be necessary to use such force in removing her a 
is necessary [sic], and the establishing of a provisional goy- 
ernment until union with the United States is completed.” 

In overcoming “the opposition of the common natives” 
Thurston anticipated no great difficulty. Of the native, or 
Liberal, leaders, some already favored annexation; first, be- 
cause they were out of favor with the Queen; secondly, because 
under annexation they anticipated that manhood suffrage would 
replace the existing property suffrage (in the election of 
Nobles) and so expected that the votes of their native followers 
would give them more influence in the legislature.” 

By working through these leaders and securing the assistance 
of others who had not declared themselves, and by holding out 
to the common people the hope of economic betterment as 4 


35 This argument is given here as Thurston gave it. It may appear inconsistent that 
after stating that only the property qualification for electors of Nobles made it possible 
for the propertied interests to protect themselves against rapacious natives, Thursto® 
should deliberately court annexation and a territorial status which would presumably 
bring manhood suffrage. No doubt, he felt confident that under American jurisdiction 
the courts would give all needful protection to property. 
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result of annexation, Thurston believed a majority of the natives 
could be won to annexation. “If not, tt may be necessary to 
secure the formation of a divisional [ provisional? | government 
bya coup d'etat as against the common natives as well as against 
the Queen, but it is not probable.” [Italics mine. ] 

Thurston next described the “proposed line of action” of 
himself and his party: “Pending the Presidential election, it 
is proposed to hold the public development of the subject in 
check; reorganize the Cabinet, and securing the appointment 
of a Cabinet at the Islands, committed to annexation; proceed 
with the education of the Island people in favor of annexation, 
and secure the adhesion of as many native leaders as possible; 
have the Legislature adjourn when it gets through business next 
August or September, instead of being prorogued as usual. This 
will allow the Legislature to assemble again upon their own 
volition without the necessity of being called together for extra 
session by the Queen; if the sentiment in Washington is found 
to be favorable to the proposition next December when Con- 
gress meets, assemble the Legislature and, according as cir- 
cumstances at the time seem to dictate, either submit a general 
proposition to the people, allowing them to vote upon the one 
question of annexation or not, without going into detail, and 
thereupon appoint a commission with full powers to go to 
Washington and negotiate the terms of the annexation; or in 
case this does not seem advisable, to take such action by the 
Legislature directly without submitting the question to the 
people. This line of action is by way of suggestion, and may of 
course be subject to radical change if circumstances require it.” 

Somewhere in the Hawaiian Islands, in letters or diaries or 
the memories of aging men, there must be a record of what the 
annexationists were doing between the time of Thurston’s re- 
markable memorandum and the revolution of January 17, 1893. 
Until the local historians abandon their customary reticence 
on the subject, we can only piece together such bits of evidence 
a we have and draw tentative conclusions. 

Thurston’s letter, covering his memorandum, was written 
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from San Francisco, May 27, 1892. It shows that he had beep 
in Washington, had discussed annexation personally with 
Blaine and with Mr. Tracy, Secretary of the Navy, and had 
not talked with President Harrison because both Harrison and 
Tracy “thought it best that the President should not commit 
himself in the matter.” It shows also that Thurston was on his 
way back to Honolulu for the meeting of the Hawaiian legis. 
lature. It was in that legislature, as we have seen, that he hoped 
to perfect the plan for the dethronement of the Queen and ap. 
nexation of the islands to the United States. 

The legislature had been elected in February, and its com. 
position was of course known to Thurston when he prepared 
his memorandum. Prospects must have seemed bright. United 
States Minister John L. Stevens had written (February 8) 
that the conservatives had elected nearly all the Nobles and 
enough Representatives to give them a decisive majority.” 
“Conservatives”, as the term was here used, was apparently 
not synonymous with Reform party. C. B. Wilson, marshal of 
the kingdom, later told Commissioner Blount that the legis- 
lature was divided among the Reform, Liberal, and National 
Reform parties, no one having a majority. The ministry was 
supported by the last, presumably made up of the Queen's 
adherents. In order to supplant this ministry with a Reform 
cabinet, Wilson said Thurston’s party made an alliance with 
the Liberals (natives) by promising them a share in the power 
to be gained; the ministry was voted out, and then Thurston 
enunciated the principle that the Queen must appoint a min- 
istry upon the nomination of a majority in the legislature. The 
Queen refused to accept Thurston’s dictation, with the result 
that for months the government was deadlocked, the Queen 
appointing ministry after ministry, only to have it voted out 
by the Reform-Liberal combination. The Reform leaders, 
Wilson charged, employed “shameless bribery and corruption” 


36 Foreign Relations of the United States, 1894, Appendix, u, 353. The Nobles, elected 
by the property-holders and higher salaried voters, made up half the legislature, which 
sat as one house. 
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to hold the Liberals.** Whether the details of Wilson’s state- 
ment are accurate or not~—and it is, of course, a statement from 
a hostile source—we can see in the situation described the at- 
tempted working out of Thurston’s plan to win the native 
leaders to the annexation program and secure a ministry which 
would be dependable for the same object. 

The long deadlock was not broken until early in November, — 
1892, when the Queen at length appointed as her ministers four 
men acceptable to the Reform leaders. The appointment of this, 
the Wilcox cabinet, was hailed by Minister Stevens as “the 
triumph of the better citizens of Hawaii over the worse, and 
especially a proof of American ascendancy over ultra English 
and other anti-American elements and sentiments.” The four 
ministers, he wrote, were substantial men whose property ag- 
gregated nearly a million dollars. Three of them were of 
American antecedents, and the fourth, while of English par- 
entage, was “said to be more American than English as to the 
future of Hawaii.” * 

From this point on, with the evidence available, we can do 
little more than ask questions. What were Thurston’s plans 
after his victory over the Queen? Was he sufficiently sure of 
his legislative majority to proceed with his scheme for dethrone- 
ment and a proposal of annexation by legislative action? How 
were his plans affected by the defeat of the Harrison admini- 
stration in the November election in the United States? Did 
this call for pause until the attitude of the new administration 
could be ascertained? Or for haste, that annexation might be 
consummated before March 4, 1893? Was an attempt made, as 
Thurston had suggested in his memorandum, to learn how 
Congress stood toward annexation? 

These questions must, for the present, go unanswered; but 


* Statement of C. B. Wilson to Blount. Ibid., 1025-26. Joseph O. Carter, an officer in 
the Honolulu firm of C. Brewer & Co., told Blount that during this stormy session of the 
legislature he heard Thurston remark: “I believe in bringing things to a smash and 
then we will rebuild.” Thurston, he said, “was a ringleader in all that work”- 
the putting in and putting out of successive cabinets. [bid., 737. 

88 Stevens to Foster, November 8, 1892. Ibid., 376. 
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a few pertinent facts may be stated and a few suggestions 
offered. 

For one thing, it is quite apparent that, in the United States, 
an attempt was being made to prepare public opinion for apn- 
nexation. The Washington Post conducted a regular propa- 
ganda designed to inform the public as to the interests of the 
United States in Hawaii and the menace of British influence 
there.® Similar material appeared in Pacific Coast papers. The 
Portland Oregonzan told of a projected trip to Hawaii by thirty 
Representatives and fourteen Senators of the National Con- 
gress, and added: “whether this means the purchase of some 
island for a coaling station, or to make arrangements for layinga 
Pacific cable, or to enter into negotiations to acquire the entire 
group, is not yet settled.” “° Whether such propaganda emanated 
from the Hawaiian annexationists or from the Harrison ad- 
ministration is undetermined. All that can be said is that it 
was so opportune that it can hardly have been accidental. 

Meanwhile, in Hawaii, the course of events took an unex- 
pected turn. The Reform party lost control of the legislature, 
the Wilcox cabinet was voted out, a new ministry, supposedly 
amenable to royal influence, was appointed and accepted by 
the legislature. The opium and lottery bills were passed. The 
Queen prorogued the legislature and on the same day (January 
14) announced her purpose of promulgating a new constitution 
which would have enhanced the power of the sovereign and 
of the natives and correspondingly have reduced that of the 
white property-owners. This act was the signal for revolution. 
A provisional government was set up, and a commission headed 
by Lorrin A. Thurston in person was dispatched to Washington 
to negotiate a treaty of annexation-—a procedure almost identi- 


39 See article in the Post, December 29, 1892. From references in other papers it is 
evident that other articles appeared on December 30 or 31, or both. These numbers 
were missing from the file used. On January 29, 1893, the Post stated that it had “for 
some months kept the public fully advised regarding the condition of affairs in the 
Hawaiian Islands.” 

40 Portland Oregonian, January 3, 1893. See also ibid., January 5, 1393 (editorial); 
San Francisco Call, January 1, 1893; The Nation, November 16, 1893, citing articles 
in New York Tribune, November 20, 1892, and in the Kennebec Journal (Minister 
Stevens’s paper), November 24, 1892. 
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cal with that described by Thurston many months before as one 


of several possible alternatives in case such a project should 
rove desirable. 
The Queen, in other words, played directly into the hands 


of the Thurston party. Is it possible that she was led on to do so? 
Is it possible that the annexationists, uncertain of their ability 
to carry their program through the legislature, deliberately 
allowed the Queen to regain control, in the expectation that 


she might be influenced to take some rash step such as this which 
might justify in the eyes of the casual observer their own little 
coup d'etat? 


As late as January 4, 1893, the position of the Wilcox cabinet 
seemed perfectly secure. On that date the opposition brought 
ina resolution of want of confidence which received only nine- 
teen votes of the twenty-five necessary to oust the ministry.* 
Thereupon, “several of the best members . . . left for their 
homes,” and Stevens, the United States Minister, an avowed 
and enthusiastic advocate of annexation, went on a cruise about 
the islands in the “Boston,” the only American war vessel then 
in Hawaiian waters.“ Now it happened that on October 31, 
1892, before the appointment of the Wilcox cabinet, Stevens 
had expressed the opinion that, “‘were it not for the presence of 
the American naval force in the harbor the Tahitian marshal 
and his gang would induce the Queen to attempt a coup d’etat 
by proclaiming a new constitution . . .”** Stevens and the 
“Boston” sailed away. “Several of the best members” of the 
legislature went home. Other members changed their votes. A 
second resolution of want of confidence was passed, and other 
acts in the drama followed, as has been related. Why did 
Stevens, if still holding the opinion he had expressed in October, 
take the “Boston” away, and why did those dependable legisla- 
tors go home, leaving the legislature still in session and the 
Queen in a belligerent mood? The answers to those questions 


“Testimony of P. C. Jones (a member of the Wilcox cabinet), before the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations. Senate Report 227, 53 cong., 2 sess., 219. 

“2 Ibid. Stevens to Foster, January 18, 1893. Foreign Relations of the United States, 
1894, Appendix, Il, 386. 
% Ibid. 374. 
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can probably be given only in Honolulu, if at all. There is here 
at least a suggestion of a plot laid skillfully and deep.“ 

While many points remain in doubt, the following concly- 
sions seem safe. The Revolution of 1893 was not the result of 
any alleged bad morals on the Queen’s part, or of any anti-moral 
legislation which she favored. It was not, to any very large 
degree, the result of a bald desire to add two cents a pound to 
the price of the Hawaiian sugar crop. It was fundamentally 
the result of a desire for “stable government” on the part of the 
substantial citizens of the islands, which is the same as saying 
that it was the result of the masterful Anglo-Saxon’s determina- 
tion that he would not be ruled by Kanakas. Its deliberate 
purpose was annexation to the United States. It had been 
planned months ahead of time, and the substance of the plan 
was known in Washington. The Queen’s revolutionary act of 
January fourteenth did not cause the revolution. It did precipi- 
tate and excuse a coup d’etat which had long been contemplated. 


JuLius W. Pratt 
University of Buffalo 


44 This idea did not escape observers at the time. See speech of C. M. Hall of Minnesota, 
Congressional Record, xxvi, 2284-8. The return of Stevens and the “Boston”, Saturday, 
January 14, was as opportunely timed as was their departure. 
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The Early Mining Camp in American Life 


0 Jim Dan Hill 
: 1 
: In the study of a social phenomenon, such as the mining- 
2 camp was from 1850 to the early seventies, it is extremely diffi- 
1- cult to determine what practices originated there and became 
te basic contributions to our modern civilization and what prac- 
" tices were really but a modification of earlier customs and con- 
in stitute no fundamental contribution at all but were mere reflec- 
if tions, distorted though they might be by local conditions, of a— 
i- transplanted civilization. With this caution in mind, let us con- 
d. sider some of the more obvious characteristics of the mining 
camp. 


One of the first aspects of this strange phenomenon of mas- 
culine society that would have attracted the attention of a visitor 
in Gold Hill, Nevada, or in any one of the many little munici- 
palities of Gilpin county, Colorado, during the era mentioned 
might well have been the spontaneity with which a government 
had come into existence. No charter had been issued ; no intend- 
ant-like official represented a distant executive; not even an 
army officer, if there happened to be troops within a hundred 
miles, assumed for himself the task of apportioning claims, 
settling civil or criminal disputes, or otherwise maintaining 
social control in the name of Uncle Sam, though no one denied 
that the land in question, in most instances, from which the 
wealth was being taken, belonged to none other than that self- 
same benevolent Uncle.’ In short, the mining district, within 
the governmental meaning of the term, might well have been 


'G. P. Costigan, Handbook of American Mining Law (St. Paul, 1908), 300; R. S. 
Morrison and E. D. De Soto, Mining Rights in Western States and Territories (Denver, 
ta, 1900), 1; T. M. Marshall, “The Miners’ Laws of Colorado”, in American Historical 


lay, lew, XXV, 426; H. H. Bancroft, History of California (San Francisco, 1890), VI, 
395-402. 
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hailed as a perfect, municipal democracy and a child of the 
mining frontier. 

What had happened in the organization of the typical mining 
camp government had been something like this: When the 
news of a strike had caused an appreciable number of men to 
congregate in some hitherto unheardof and unnamed gulch 
hundreds of miles from the nearest vestige of formal goverp. 
ment, there had naturally run through the mass a feeling that 
there should be some sort of regulations and government under 
which the fundamental rights of the individual would be pro. 
tected. None of them was willing to trust the other fellow to do 
always the thing that was just and proper on each and every 
occasion; and no doubt each of them harbored a subconscious 
feeling that he might be the first to suffer at the hands of the 
unsocial individual, particularly after the best locations had 
been taken and the struggle for gain became more acute.’ Fur. 
thermore, there is perhaps some truth in the idea promoted by 
one writer to the effect that man must be born to governmental 
bondage in that these early miners could not stand the freedom 
absolute they found in mountain valleys and desert stretches.’ 

In any case, a mass meeting, drummed up by some natural 
leader, would be called and those present would draw up certain 
rules and regulations as to the size and number of the claims 
that might be held by each man, the manner of marking them, 
water rights along the stream, and provisions for the transfer 
registration of claims that were bought and sold. If there hap- 
pened to be no state or territorial government, and there fre- 
quently was not; or such as there was happened to be function- 
ing so weakly in that area as to be more or less negligible, these 
district organizers would add to their civil code a veritable 
little criminal code with such penalties as forfeiture of claims, 
whipping, banishment or death. 

Though there were hundreds of these districts independently 
organized, there seems to be a tendency towards sameness in 


2 Ibid., 397. 
3H. H. Bancroft, Popular Tribunals (San Francisco, 1887), 1, 35. 
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all of them, engendered no doubt by the similarity of the condi- 
tions and problems to be met and the growing legislative experi- 
ence of miners who participated in a succession of “stampedes” 
into new and unorganized areas.* 

The initial regulations of the Gold Hill district, famous for 
‘ts Comstock Lode, may be given in part as illustrative: 


PREAMBLE 

Whereas, the isolated position we occupy, far from all legal tribunals, and 
cut off from those fountains of justice which every American citizen should 
enjoy, renders it necessary that we organize in body politic for our mutual 
protection against the lawless, and for meting out justice between man and 
man; therefore, we, citizens of Gold Hill, do hereby agree to adopt the fol- 
lowing rules and laws for our government.® 

RULES AND REGULATIONS 

Article 1. There shall be elected one justice of the peace, one constable, 
and one recorder of this district, for the term of six months. 

6 

Article 4. The duty of the recorder shall be to keep in a well bound book, 
a record of all mining claims that may be presented for record, with the names 
of the parties locating or purchasing; the number of feet, where situated, and 
the date of location or purchase; also, return a certificate for said claim or 
claims.’ 

Section 1. Any person who shall wilfully and with malice aforethought 
take the life of any person shall, upon being duly convicted thereof, suffer the 
penalty of death by hanging. 

Section 2. Any person who shall wilfully wound another shall, upon con- 
viction thereof, suffer such penalty as the jury may determine. 

Section 3. Any person found guilty of robbery or theft shall, upon convic- 
tion, be punished with stripes or banishment, as the jury may determine. 

Section 4. Any person found guilty of assault and battery, or exhibiting 
deadly weapons, shall, upon convictions be fined or banished, as the jury may 
determine. 

Section 5. No banking games, under any consideration, shall be allowed 
in this district under penalty of final banishment from the district.* 


» Le 


*Compare representative regulations reproduced in T. M. Marshall’s Early Records 
of Gilpin County (University of Colorado Historical Collections, 1, Boulder, 1920). 

*Eliot Lord, Comstock Mining and Miners (Washington, 1883), 42. 

8 Articles 2 and 3 define the duties of the justice of the peace and of the constable. 

"Kinney vs. Va. Consolidated Mining Co., Fed. Cases, Cir. and Dist., 1789-1880, xv, 
Case 7827, 


*Eliot Lord, Comstock Mining and Miners, 42. 
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Section 7. Evidence of record of claims shall be considered title in pel 


ence to claims that are not recorded, nor shall the recorder record more thap 


one hill, dry gulch or ravine claim in the name of an individual, unless th. 


same has been purchased. 

Section 8. All claims shall be properly defined by a stake at each end of the 
claim, with the number of members forming said company, and the number 
of feet owned. 

Section 9. All claims shall be worked, or the notice renewed in sixty days 
from the date of record, and no claim shall exceed two hundred feet square 
hill claims excepted, which may be reduced to fifty feet front. 

Section 10. The recorder shall be allowed the sum of twenty-five cents 
for recording the claim of each individual or member of a company. 

Section 11. No chinaman shall be allowed to hold a claim in this district, 


Section 12. This district shall include all the territory from the meridian | 


of John Town to Steamboat Valley. 


Section 13. All quartz claims shall not exceed three hundred feet in | 


length, including the depths and spurs. 
10 


Section 19. Any and all persons locating for mining purposes shall have the — 


same duly recorded within ten days from the time of locating. 
Section 20. Resolved that the above rules and regulations shall be signed 
by the citizens of this district and all who may locate hereafter. 
J. A. Osborn was duly elected justice of the peace; Jas. F. Rogers, con- 
stable; V. A. Houseworth, recorder. 
A. G. HAMMACK, Chairman™ 
V. A. Housewortn, Secretary 


In the case of the foregoing illustrative rules and regulations 
the district had an appreciable population before the framers 
thereof considered it necessary to draw up such a code. How 
ever, it was possible for the first two or three men in an area to 
constitute themselves ‘‘a body politic” and organize a district 


before the stampede inundated them. Such tactics availed 


them little if they went in for trick legislation, for subsequent 
additions to the camp might refuse to sign any document that 
did not conform more or less to the general practice elsewhere.” 


® Section 6 not found in either of the works cited in notes 7 and 8 which give rathet : 
full extracts but not all of the regulations. 


10 Sections 14 to 18, inclusive, set up regulations covering quartz claims. 


11 Kinney vs. Va. Consolidated, Fed. Cases, Cir. and Dist., 1789-1880, xiv, case 73% 


12 In the case of the famous Alder Gulch strike, Montana, 1863, the small discovet] 
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Besides this check on the manipulations of early arrivers on the 
scene, was the power of a discontented group to reopen the 
whole question by posting a conspicuous notice, stating the time 
and place of a meeting and the subject that was to be the topic of 
discussion. 

On the face of it and considered alone, one might be disposed 
to hail the shirt sleeve creation of these “quasi-municipal” * 
governments as distinct contributions to American democracy. 
But were they? Would it not be more correct to say that they 
were merely a robust manifestation and continuance of a theory 
of government and a practice that was in existence in America 
long before the “‘Forty-niners” and their followers came on the 
stage. Admittedly the swashbuckling bravado with which these 
miners carved out and set up their little dukedoms in the Great 
Western Mining Empire has little in common with the pietistic 
soberness with which the Pilgrims drew up and signed the 
Mayflower Compact, but the fundamentals of the initial situa- 
tions and resulting documents are identical. 

Bradford and his followers drew up the historic ancestor to 
the Gold Hill preamble because of threats of certain discon- 
tented members of the company to make use of their own funda- 
mental, individual liberty to do as they pleased as soon as they 
had landed on the shore, which they knew to be outside the 
limits of Virginia. Certain miners had been doing that very 
thing, and thereby forced the proponents of law and order in 
Gold Hill to resort to the same tactics of Bradford and his fol- 
lowers. That the miners, having written their preamble, went 
to the serious task of making rules and regulations at once 
instead of waiting until a later date, as did the Pilgrims, does not 
destroy, or even mar in any way the analogy. It simply reflects 
that the miners had a little more political training prior to their 
decision to create a government of their own. The fundamental 
facts are that the Pilgrims combined themselves “together into 


party found itself followed by hundreds of stampeders. For fear that their claims might 
hot be respected, the discoverers forced a district organization before leading the way 
to the golden rimmed gulch. “Journal of Henry Edgar, 1863”, Contributions to the Mon- 
tana Historical Society, mi, 116. 


8G. P. Costigan, Mining Law, 300. 
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a civill body politick” * and asserted the right to “frame such 
just & equall lawes, ordinances, acts, constitutions, & offices 
from time to time, as shall be thought most meete & convenient 
for the generall good of the Colonie”** whereas the miner 
found it necessary that “we organize in body politic” * ang 


went forthwith into the serious business of law-making based 
upon their past experience. Had the Pilgrims had the same 


amount of experience in the settlement of wilderness countries 
they too might have begun passing laws at once. This is a per. 
fectly safe assumption when viewed in the light of what the New 
England settlers fell into doing when they had acquired leg 
than two decades of wilderness legislative experience. The 
Fundamental Orders of Connecticut and the Fundamental 
Articles of New Haven represent fuller achievements in the 
field of government making than anything the miners ever did, 

A hundred and fifty years after the primitive work of the 
New England settlers in the field of homespun government 
making, groups of settlers once again began to press in appre- 
ciable numbers beyond the rim of adequate social control as 
exercised by the seaboard states. The result is another spasm of 
petty government making; and this time with earmarks more 
similar to those found in the mining areas. Any one of the 
Watauga Association men, if these men ever did do as much in 
the field of government making as Roosevelt and others have 
credited them with,” would have felt perfectly at home in a mass 
meeting of legislative-minded miners in the newer west. Boone, 
with his Transylvania experience behind him, might well have 
been elected chairman on the strength of it had he but lived to 
attend some of the petty state making meetings in Gilpin 
county, Colorado. 

It is hardly necessary to remark that the mining district, as4 
semi-independent governmental unit, proved to be almost a 
transitory as Transylvania, the State of Franklin and the 


14 William McDonald, Select Charters and Other Documents Illustrative of A merican 
History, 1606-1775 (New York, 1899), 33- 
15 McDonald, of. cit., 35. 
16 Eliot Lord, Comstock Mining and Miners, 42. 
17 Theodore Roosevelt, Winning of the West (New York, 1918), 1, 195-226. 
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Watauga Association once the wave of settlement brought with 
it the agencies of state and Federal governments. True enough 
miners continued to “organize” districts long after the funda- 
mental necessity therefore had passed,** and one state in the 
Union still provides a legal procedure for such organizations — 
an obvious survival of what the state,found in actual practice 
at the time of its creation—* but the fact remains that the petty- 
mining camp governments have become so genuinely a relic of 
the past that the term “mining district” is today essentially a 
geological expression and carries no political connotation to 
the lay mind at all. 

The influence of the mining camp and its peculiar, autono- 
mous government upon the civil law covering property rights 
and practices in mineral bearing areas has been more lasting. 
Indeed, the early district laws represent the basis for the modern 
legislation and court decisions governing mining rights in unor- 
ganized, public domain. This grew out of a more or less stand- 
ard practice of preserving the records of districts in the nearest 
county recorder’s office.” In due time there came into existence 
throughout the mining west a rather elaborate system of 
common law, under which practically all the early mining was 
carried on. Most, if not all the state and territorial legislatures 
recognized its binding force in rather general, blanket stat- 
utes.” The Federal government did likewise. In 1866, when the 
first national legislation on the question of western mining was 
passed, the mining district itself was so strongly established that 
Congress made no effort to set up a specific code. The major 
restriction placed on it by the Washington solons was that 
all district rules should be reasonable.” Of course this permitted 
an intolerable chaos and lack of uniformity. The Act of 1872 
was the result. It recognized the district as a local regulating 


8 J. D. Hill, “Mining District Decay in the Southwest,” in Southwestern Political and 
Social Science Quarterly, X, 95-103. 

19 Wyoming. 

TM. Marshall, “The Miners’ Laws of Colorado,” in American Historical Review, 
XXV, 426. 

mn Ibid. ; H. H. Bancroft, History of California, vi, 400; Morrison and De Soto, Mining 
Rights in Western States, 3. 
2G. P. Costigan, Mining Law, gor. 
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agency to the following extent: ““The miners of each minj 
district may make regulations, not in conflict with the laws of 
the United States, or with the laws of the state or territory jp 
which the district is situated, governing the location, manner of 
recording, and amount of work necessary to hold possession of 
a mining claim, subject to the following requirements.” * The 
requirements that followed might be characterized as a com. 
posite of the known mining practices all over the west. With 
this ready made, convenient code at the disposal of the miners 
there was little need or temptation for a set of local rules. 

Not much is left of the old mining camp practices, designed 
as they were in a free, unoccupied domain. The ownership of 
land in fee simple that came with the agrarian advance gives to 
such an owner all absolute rights, mineral and otherwise, on the 
land. With the potential mining areas of the future so divided 
among farmers and ranchers, it is impossible for different 
people to enjoy the multitude of separate rights on the same 
land under the terms and conditions recognized by the mining 
districts, which had shaped their rules to fit an influx into a free 
unoccupied domain. 

In the field of extra-legal activities, as typified by the color- 
ful, much-written-of vigilantes, the mining camp becomes even 
less of a contributor than has been attributed to it above in the 
realm of politics and law. When all is said and done, about the 
only difference between the vigilantes and the various anti- 
horse-thief societies of the agrarian frontier is the romantic 
title of Spanish coinage under which the former masqueraded. 

The vigilantes came into existence, reached a peak of power, 
and declined in pretty much the same manner that all other 
extra-legal organizations, from the Regulators of the Carolinas 
to the recent, militant “konklaves” of the late K.K.K. in the 
negro-ridden sections of the post-World War South. Indeed, 
so striking is the similarity between the vigilantes and the earlier 
extra-legal organizations of the frontier that one is tempted 0 
dismiss the whole proposition with a repetition of Turner’ 


23 Revised Siatutes of the United States, Sec. 2324 (enacted 1872). 
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keen-minded observation that was made thirty-six years ago: 
“the regulators of the Carolinas were the predecessors of the 
claims associations of Iowa and the vigilance committees of 
California.” ** Nevertheless, a brief characterization of the 
Vigilantes will not be amiss. 

As intimated above, the Vigilantes were born of a discontent 
with the injustices from, or utter absence of social control by 
the duly recognized authorities. A most phenomenal demon- 
stration of the power of such a subterranean organization to 
meet the exigencies of these unsatisfactory conditions was made 
with the organization of the Committee of 1851,” in the city of 
San Francisco—not a mining camp-—but nevertheless a com- 
munity with all the social problems of one. Vigilante methods, 
however, were not unknown before this city organization pop- 
ularized the term and pointed the way to strong organization 
of the social discontent.** Following this demonstration in the 
corrupt, coast metropolis, the movement quickly spread to all 
the outlying communities in which there was any appreciable 
dissatisfaction with the lc.al administration of the law.” In a 
vague way, these provincial committees appear to have recog- 
nized the San Francisco Committee as a mother organization 
and much correspondence and co-operative action was carried 
on among all of them,” somewhat reminiscent of the Commit- 
tees of Correspondence on the eve of the Revolution; but at no 
time did the Vigilantes adopt a centralized hierarchy after the 
style of the post-Civil War K.K.K. Indeed, some of the most 
vigorous of the Vigilante organizations came into being at 
points too remote from San Francisco to have any vital rela- 


“F. J. Turner, The Frontier in American History (New York, 1920), 212. 

*6H. H. Bancroft, Popular Tribunals, 201-13, 240-66. 

*6 Juanita, a Mexican girl, perhaps the only woman ever hanged in a mining camp, 
was given that penalty by an extra-legal court, temporarily organized for her immediate 
trial at Downieville, July 5, 1851. For all practical purposes, the miners who meted out 
this punishment might as well have been Vigilantes, though there was no such committee 
there at the time. H. H. Bancroft, Popular Tribunals, 1, 580-7. 

4 Ibid., 430-5. 

*8Note the co-operation between the San Francisco Committee of 1851 and the 


Vigilantes of Marysville in the handling of the case involving the confusion of Burdue 
and Stuart. Ibid., 192-99. 
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tions with the metropolitan organization; and others wer 


created and fulfilled their mission several years after the lay 
San Francisco committee had been dissolved.” 


Like the many American prototypes, the Vigilantes in their 


vigorous, initial seizure of the reins of power, acted with ey. 
treme circumspection and with due deference to the apparen 
forms of deliberative justice. Culprits were brought into Vigi. 
ante headquarters, and punishments were meted out with why 
approximated a jury trial, but under the auspices of the orgap. 
ization. This, of course, was to salve the collective conscience 
of the membership for the illegal, though probably just, execu. 
tion that was intended from the beginning. So long as such prac. 
tices continued, the Vigilantes, as did the white terrorist socie. 
ties in the unreconstructed South, who also followed similar 
rationalizing tactics at first, enjoyed the public confidence, and 
their usurpation of power was not only permitted but even wel. 
comed by the public. As would be expected, however, the 
Vigilante conscience soon hardened, and ere long the death 
penalty was being given without even the form of those juristic 
niceties that are supposed to accompany an Anglo-Saxon hang. 
ing.*° In doing so, and by virtue of the widening and less selec- 
tive membership that began to drift in under the stimulus of 
curiosity and a desire to put their own house temporarily in 
order until the storm was weathered, the Vigilantes lost their 
original character and came to be recognized, even as have 
other similar American organizations, as a slightly veneered 
mobocracy. Revulsion followed. The astute, natural leaders of 


29 The famous Virginia City, Montana, Vigilantes, 1864, is an illustrative case. f 


casualties among culprits can be taken as the measure of Vigilante success and vigot, 


this committee might be hailed as one of the best. With a much smaller population” —& 
work on, these gentlemen of law and order executed about twenty men — several time | 


the number given the death penalty by both of the San Francisco Committees. W. J 
Trimble, The Mining Advance into the Inland Empire (University of Wisconsin Bull 
tin, no. 638) ; H. H. Bancroft, Popular Tribunals, 1, 680 ff. 

80 In the final stages of the war on the Plummer Gang, the Montana Vigilance Com 
mittee (Virginia City area) fell into the habit of hanging culprits when and whert 


found, usually on the exacted confession of a previous victim. The deaths of “Whit 


Bill” Graves, Bob Zachary and George Shears are illustrative of this phase. H, 4 
Bancroft, Popular Tribunals, 1, 687. . 
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the movement in the beginning were usually quick to sense this 
growing revulsion and in response thereto would often with- 
draw and leave the organization in the hands of men of a lesser 
caliber. These, in turn, would get the organization involved in 
still greater and more repulsive excesses, and the mass of the 
community would find itself hastening back to the arms of 
established courts and duly constituted authority. Admit- 
tedly there may be found an occasional exception in which the 
full cycle, thanks to exceptional leadership, was not run:* but 
the fact remains that te foregoing is a generalized history of 
the typical rise and fail of a Vigilante movement in the mining 
district. 

And, overlooking minor variations of course, is not one safe 
in saying that it is also a generalized history of all other such 
extra-legal organizations that Americans have created to cope 
with the problem of social control when other means failed? 
In short, were not the miners mere conformists of the most con- 
ventional type and not initiators of a new system when they 
came face to face with that very problem? Yes, beyond a doubt; 
hence the mining camps contributed nothing to this age old 
problem in American life but a new meaning and a wide vogue 
toa borrowed word — vigilante. 

What other words were introduced into the American ver- 
nacular by adoption from other languages; by original coinage, 
or by giving a new meaning to old words or compounds of old 
words cannot be readily determined. Such a determination 
would involve, it is surmised, a rather exhaustive research 
within itself, inasmuch as there does not appear to be available 


| at present a searching investigation on this point. A perusal of 


almost any of the books or articles that contain long extracts 
from letters and newspapers of the times will bring to the eye a 
number of compound expressions that are still current. They 
might well have had their adoption and popularization in the 


*lThe San Francisco Committee of 1851 seems to be the most notable exception, 
unless it be that of 1856, in the same city, which, by resorting to military organization, 


was kept remarkably well in hand by its leaders in spite of its huge and unwieldy 
membership. : 
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mining camps. Pay-dirt, strike, in the sense of a find, and pap. 
out, as used with reference to the profits from a given enterprise 
may or may not have had their origin with the Forty-niners ang 


their immediate successors, but there can be little doubt but tha 


they owe much of their popularization and wide use to the 
mining frontier. Vigilante, alcalde, arrastre and arroyo maybe 
taken as illustrative of a few words adopted from the Mexicans 
On the whole, however, the vernacular of the miners does seem 
to have been materially different from that of their American 
contemporaries in other parts of the United States. 

In the field of literature it has often been said that the mining 
-west contributed Bret Harte and Samuel Clemens. Perhaps 
so, but could not one argue with just as much force and with 
equal logic that these men contributed the mining camp to liter- 
ature? Unless I have badly missed the outstanding thesis of a 
collection of stories and sketches that have been edited by Mr. 
De Voto, formerly of the English Department, Northwestem 
University, the broad humor of Mark Twain is not a child of the 
roaring mining camps but of the flush times, cotton expansion 
era in what is today the lower tier of the cotton states. The 
Mississippi river was, of course, Mark Twain’s medium of 
contact. In short, young Clemens took the heritage of Long 
street’s Georgia Scenes, Sut Lovingood’s Tales and Baldwin’ 
Flush Times in Alabama and applied it to a new flush times 
area farther west. Trying to explain genius is always a guessing 
proposition, but in this case, it seems best to fall back on the 


conservative assumption that there was a reciprocity of influ § 


ences between Clemens and Harte and the mining west. They 
no doubt did much to give it a place in literature, and it enriched 
their heritages of background-and ability, and aided them im 
reaching their stations in American letters. 

With the foregoing literary imponderable more or less dis 
posed of, it might be well to consider next a still greater impon 
derable. Did the mining camp contribute anything to the Amer 
ican spirit? Without any good, airtight definition as to what 
exactly constitutes the American spirit, this point must be ap 
proached with some degree of caution. 
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It is generally understood, however, that this spirit includes, 
along with other qualities, an effervescent spirit of optimism. 
Did the mining camp tend to stimulate or smother this sup- 
posedly national characteristic? In the first place, it is safe to 
assume that the miners carried a superabundance of that char- 
acteristic with them, for the whole western movement seems to 
have been but little more than a gigantic wave of optimism that 
was thrown up and kept moving by the tremendous opportuni- 
ties for self-betterment that the west offered.” For many of the 
individual prospectors who spent all their substance in combing 
over the barren hills and stampeding from one camp to the 
other but always just a little too late, the initial optimism was no 
doubt materially dampened, even as it was for the agrarian 
pioneers who found disillusionment on the frontier instead of 
riches. In the mining camp, however, the spirits of the disap- 
pointed individual were quickly revived by fabulous tales of a 
new strike up the valley or the actual sight of more lucky com- 
rades, who yesterday were but paupers like himself, emerging 
from the tiny prospect holes laden with wealth. As for the 
American people as a whole, there can be no doubt but that the 
tales of affluence and opportunity that came eastward from the 
Rocky Mountains constituted a decisive stimulus. By the time 
the mining frontier had come into its own, most of the good, free 
farm lands had been taken. The opening of the mining west 
could have been viewed by a discontented, potential westerner 
in the East as nothing less than a reopening of the western door 
of opportunity. Thus the mining camps kept the spirit of optim-~ 
ism alive in areas far removed from the actual, mineral bearing 
areas. 

An open handed generosity in material things and a broad- 
minded tolerance for the other fellow’s views is somewhat ac- 
cepted, particularly by Fourth of July orators, as one of the out- 
standing characteristics of the American spirit. That the miners 
were generous to a degree of maudlin sentimentality that was 
directly proportional to the affluence of the miner and the num- 
ber of drinks he had under his belt at the time of the donation 


See F. J. Turner, The Frontier in American History, 259-60; 271-2. 










































timed moment to air his views. 


City, 1882), 20 ff. 
34 Eliot Lord, Comstock Mining and Miners, 208. 
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is a fact so widely accepted that it merits little or no commen, 
here. In the less tangibles, such as religion, the abstract right of 
the individual to live his own life, and the inclination to take J 
each man at his face value rather than for what he might hay 
been back in the “states,” tolerance appears to have been carried 
to a degree that often was not for the best moral tone of the 
mining community.” On occasions, however, the miners fe. 
sented and took immediate action against the non-conformig 
particularly if he were of the blatant variety and chose an jj}. 


A paradoxical incident in the procuring of donations jp 
Nevada for the Sanitary Commission Fund illustrates though 
rather extremely, it is suspected, the sort of excesses in gener- 

-osity combined with intolerance of which the miners were 
capable. To raise funds, a sack of flour was auctioned off in 
successive communities, the highest bidder always returning 
the sack to the fund agent for further similar use. It soon became 
a matter of local pride that the community in which the agent 
was at the moment operating should pay more in bids and dona 
tions than had the camp just visited. By the time the much 
handled sack of flour had reached Virginia City, local pride 
was running high; and a parade, consisting of bands, vehicles, 
prosperity-mad miners and local politicians keyed the already 
liberal-minded populace to a still higher pitch. The fund agent 
was at ouce swamped with bids and outright donations. In the 
enthusiasm of the occasion, one enterprising proponent of the 
Sanitary Fund seized a small brown bug that was crawling on 
the leg of one of the crowd and auctioned it off for ten dollars. 
When a rather sane spectator made derogatory remarks cot 
cerning the bug and the fund, he was soundly thrashed becaust 
of his views.™ Since the same sort of thing can easily happenin 
any part of the United States of today, as those who recall the 


33 Tolerance of criminals by legally constituted juries, who felt that the “poor boy! 
should have another chance” became a major stimulus to crime in more than one ate 
Reaction in the form of intolerant committees of vigilance was the usual result. This 
was certainly the case in Montana. T. J. Dimsdale, The Vigilantes of Montana (Virginia 
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World War “four-minute-men” will testify, one is reluctant 
to blame any particular part of the frontier for having contrib- 
uted such effusions of generosity and intolerance. Perhaps they 
are human nature in every clime and land, and the principal 
difference is found in the bizarre way the miners had of doing 
the conventional thing. 

Not so very long ago, Dr. Dodd propounded a theory that a— 
spirit of lawlessness was one of the outstanding American char- 
acteristics. He did not drag in the miners since he probably felt 
that everybody knew that they were lawless insofar as the edicts 
and conventions of the older parts of the United States were 
concerned, but he went back to colonial times to show that the 
modern indifference to sundry amendments to the Constitution 
and written law in general is a long and well-established Amer- 
ican custom.** But what of the local laws enacted in their own 


| interest by the local miners’ meetings— were they obeyed with 


any degree of regularity? They were not. 

Note that Section 5 of Article 4 of the illustrative rules and 
regulations reproduced in this paper placed a prohibition upon 
“banking games.” ** A number of the Colorado district rules 
and regulations placed absolute prohibitions upon gambling, 
maintenance of houses of prostitution and the sale of intoxicat- 
ing liquors.” Yet the mining district that did not in actual 
practice permit all these vices is yet unheardof. Certainly bank- 
ing games were conducted by professional gamblers in the Gold 
Hill district of Nevada.* 

Of course it is to be expected that the moral conscience of the 
“body politic” was higher than that of the citizens in their 
tespective individual capacities; and the comparative nullifi- 
cation of these regulations is to be expected. With regard to the 
tegistration of claims, the laws of the Gold Hill district are 
equally clear, and with full knowledge of the rather sacrosanct, 


8 W. E. Dodd, “Our Ingrowing Habit of Lawlessness,” in Century, Cxvi, 691-8. 

% See previous reference in this article. 

*''T. M. Marshall, “The Miners’ Laws of Colorado,” in American Historical Review, 
XXV, 439. 
‘8 Eliot Lord, Comstock Mining and Miners, 210. 
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Anglo-Saxon attitude on the questions of property rights, one | 


would naturally suppose that these rules governing them were 


rigidly enforced. Such is far from the case. So lax were the — 


Gold Hill miners in the measuring and staking of claims and 
having them recorded™ that finally, when the underground 
ramifications of the Comstock Lode brought on interminable 
litigation, the Recorder’s book which was kept in a saloon and 
used as a weapon by jovial miners for good naturedly clouting 
one another on the back, was all but worthless as a legal record,” 
Thus, if Mr. Dodd’s thesis is well taken, all the American tra. 
ditions for ignoring the law, their own, as well as the statutes 
of the United States, were ably upheld in the mining camp. 

Before bringing this paper to a close, it might be well to 
inquire for any contributions that the mining camp made to the 
advancement of the science of mining. There seems to have been 
none. The methods and devices they employed for procuring the 
metals were essentially those that are found so well described 
and illustrated with diagrams in Mr. and Mrs. Herbert 
Hoover’s translation of De re Metallica by the medieval miner 
and metallurgist Agricola.“ Picks, spades, pans, rockers, sluice 
boxes and mercury were the ingredients of the various pro- 
cesses. As a result, the placer claims were but little more than 
skimmed, and the waste was said to be tremendous.* 

When the much desired gold or silver was found imbedded 
in some refractory ore, the Mexican arrastre was called into 
service to pulverize the metal-laden quartz preparatory to ex- 
tracting the bits of yellow dust. But that was too slow for the 
impatient Americans. Prospectors became promoters, at least 


39 Miners were reluctant about recording their claims and thereby giving them definite 
metes and bounds as it would preclude any future desirable encroachments on any of 
their neighbors that might be more lucky than they. Should one’s own claim prove # 
hold the big prize, he counted on protecting it by shifting his stakes to the most desirable 


points and making a hasty registration to fit the new situation. Should this fail, there — 


was always actual occupation, with adequate friends and firearms, to be relied upot. 
Eliot Lord, Comstock Mining and Miners, 40. 
40 Ibid., 54, 132-80. : 
41 Georgius Agricola, De re Metallica (London, 1912. Translated from the first Lata 
edition of 1556). 
42, W. J. Trimble, The Mining Advance into the Inland Empire, 94. 
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to the extent of getting the interest of a professional promoter, 
and Eastern capital was enlisted in order that stamp mills and 
smelters might be built to treat the ores that came from the 
reorganized and accurately surveyed mines.** With the arrival 
of these modern devices and methods, new processes were dis- 
covered in rapid succession; but they were contributions of the 
industrial America that had suddenly projected itself into the 
wilderness and brought with it all the characteristics and most 
of the problems of the industrialized community. The mining 
camp was gone. The pioneer miner, like his agrarian proto-, 
type, had used only the primitive tools and methods of his 
calling. 

In the light of all the foregoing comments, one can safely 
hark back to the thought of the opening paragraph of this rather 
general survey with the final conclusion that the mining camp 
gave little to what we think of today as Americanism; but in its~ 
own bizarre way, something after the manner of the warped 
mirrors that intrigue children (and some adults) in our amuse- 
ment parks, the mining camps reflected much. 


Jim DAN HILL 
State Teachers College 
Superior, Wisconsin 


ee 


* Ibid., 96-100. 


The China Policy of J. Ross Browne, American 
Minister at Peking, 1868-1869 


Paul H. Clyde 


The character of the policy urged upon the American goy- 
ernment by the successor to Mr. Burlingame at Peking, is 
familiar in broad outline to students of American diplomacy 
in the Far East. That policy was ably, if briefly, sketched by 
Morse,’ and reference to it may be found in numerous mono- 
graphs of unequal value. Nevertheless, historical appraisal of 
Mr. Browne’s work has been marred at times by the uncritical, 
if not unqualified, praise which has been heaped upon the mem- 
ory of his predecessor.” An attempt, however inadequate, to 
present in greater detail the policy of Mr. Browne and to 
clarify its relationship to the China of 1869 would thus appear 
to have some justification. The narrative background may be 
stated briefly. 

Anson Burlingame resigned his post as American minister at 
Peking in November, 1867, and in a despatch written some 
three weeks later informed the Department of State in detail 
of his acceptance of the headship of a Chinese mission to the 
treaty powers. With the Chinese members of the embassy he 
sailed from Shanghai on February 25, 1868, for San Francisco. 
From the Golden Gate to the nation’s capital the mission was 
received with the utmost enthusiasm, an enthusiasm sustained 
not only by curiosity but also by the eloquence of Mr. Bur- 
lingame himself. The declaration that 


1H. B. Morse, The International Relations of the Chinese Empire (London, 1918), % 
chap. ix. 

2See F. W. Williams, Anson Burlingame and the First Chinese Mission to Foreign 
Powers (New York, 1912). The fact cannot be ignored that Mr. Burlingame was “an 
agent hired to make out a case.” See Alexander Michie, The Englishman in China 
(Edinburgh and London, 1900), ul, 197. 
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The fraternal feeling of four hundred millions of people has commenced to 
flow through the land of Washington to the elder nations of the West, and 
it will flow on forever. 


sketched a mental picture of China that the American public 
was delighted to see. A vision of the oldest nation turning from 
isolation to learn from the youngest nation was not designed to 
check American hospitality. In Washington on July 28 the 
Seward-Burlingame Treaty was signed. The points enumer- 
ated in its eight articles re-asserted the eminent domain of the 
Emperor in the foreign land concessions; sought to safeguard 
for China privileges and immunities of trade and navigation 
not previously granted by treaty; stated the right of the 
Emperor to appoint consuls at ports of the United States; pro- 
claimed liberty of conscience for the citizens or subjects of 
either power residing in the territories of the other ; affirmed the 
“inherent and inalienable right of man to change his home and 
allegiance”; re-asserted the principle of most-favored-nation 
treatment but expressly denied that anything “therein con- 
tained shall be held to confer naturalization upon citizens of 
the United States in China, nor upon subjects of China in the 
United States.” The final, and for our purposes the most signifi- 
cant clause, was a denial on the part of the United States of any 
desire to intervene in China’s internal affairs especially as re- 
gards the construction of railroads and telegraphs. The intro- 
duction of these and other western improvements rested solely 
with the Emperor. 

From Washington the Mission proceeded to London where 
on December 28 Lord Clarendon issued a declaration on Brit- 
ish policy in China. No unfriendly pressure would be applied 
inconsistent with the independence and safety of China; Her 
Majesty’s Government desired to deal directly with the central 
government rather than with local Chinese authorities but 
would expect China faithfully to observe the obligations of the 
treaties. Great Britain, in a word, would reserve the use of force 


solely for the protection of life and property immediately ex- 
posed. 
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‘In the meantime, on March 17, 1868, Secretary Seward had 
notified Mr. Browne of his appointment as minister to Peking. 
He reached San Francisco on July 3, sailed for his post just q 
month later and wrote his first despatch to the Secretary of 
State from Peking on October 28.° 

The new American minister was born in Dublin on February 
11, 1821, and came to the United States with his parents in 1832 
or 1833. The family settled in Louisville, Kentucky. He did not 
enjoy advantages of a college training but by the direction of 
intelligent parents and his own native ability he acquired q 
somewhat remarkable fund of information, and at the age of 
eighteen had made the decision to travel. 

At twenty he was an official reporter in the United States 
Senate and the following year (1842) began his travels by 
shipping as a common seaman on a whaling vessel. Much of the 
next twenty-five years was spent in travel. Nevertheless this 
energetic man found time for other varied activities. He served 
in a confidential capacity under the Secretary of the Treasury 
in the late forties. He reported officially the proceedings of the 
convention that drafted California’s first state constitution 
(1849). He wrote numerous illustrated accounts of his travels 
and observations in Europe. On moving to California he inves- 
tigated in an authoritative manner the mineral resources of the 
states and territories west of the Rocky Mountains and pub- 
lished his findings under the title Resources of the Pacific Slope 
(1869) which among other of his writings is still read with 
interest.* | 

During July, 1868, while in San Francisco preparatory to 
sailing for Shanghai Mr. Browne sought to inform the State 
Department on the status of the Chinese in California. It was 
his view that “our experience of this interesting people should 


8 The diplomatic correspondence of J. Ross Browne as American Minister to Peking 
is filed in the United States Department of State (Archive section) under China, Des 
patches, vols. 25 and 26. The Department's instructions to Mr. Browne are to be 
in China, Instructions, vol. 2. 

4 China, Despatches, vol. 25, Browne to Robert S. Chew, August 2, 1868, enclosure; 
Dictionary of American Biography, 1, 167-168. 
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be correctly understood.” ° He was careful not to commit him- 
self on private American schemes for fostering Chinese coloniz- 
ation in Lower California.®° He reported the “cordial endorse- 
ment of the press of California” and of the “influential and re- 
spectable” classes to the Seward-Burlingame Treaty, and 
observed that the objections raised were “of a local and political 
character and are confined chiefly to the lower classes of 
Irish,” in which connection it is of interest to note that Mr. 
Browne was himself a native of Ireland. In fact there can be 
no doubt as to his general views toward the Chinese in Cali- 
fornia and to the Chinese people as a whole at the time of his 
arrival in Peking. His estimate of the former was that 


Their sobriety, industry, steadiness and docility are becoming better appre- 
ciated every day, and the opinion is gaining ground that it is to our interest 
to encourage them . . . They do not seek to interfere in our political strug- 
gles; they are peaceful and law-abiding; they are always willing to bear their 
equal burden of taxes; and all they ask is to be treated with common human- 
ity. It is a noticeable fact that the only strenuous opposition to them is from 
an alien population, who upon the principle of discrimination urged against 
the Chinese would themselves be excluded. But the fault is not so much with 
the laboring classes who pour into our country from Europe, as with the 
political charletans who mislead them.® 


In Peking the American envoy sought to familiarize himself 
with the tangled problem of China’s foreign relations and to 
suggest definite lines of procedure to the Department in Wash- 
ington. His second despatch to Mr. Seward supported the views 
of the American Consul-General at Shanghai who was advo- 
cating the acquisition of the Brooks or Midway Islands as a 
coaling station and naval depot.® However, the minister’s first 
concrete expressions on policy were written on November 265, 
foreshadowing clearly a departure from the expressed views 
and the actions of Mr. Burlingame. While supporting whole- 


5 China, Despatches, vol. 25. Browne to Daniel Cleveland, July 21, 1868. 
* Ibid., Browne to George Wilkes, June 16, 1868. 
" Ibid., Browne to Robert S. Chew, August 2, 1868. 
vlbid. no. 1, Browne to Seward, Peking, October 28, 1868. 
China, Despatches, vol. 25, no. 2, Browne to Seward, Peking, November 18, 1868. 
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heartedly the cooperative policy, Mr. Browne labelled 4 
“without foundation” the impression obtaining in the United 
States “that the Government of China is peculiarly friendly to 
our country, and that great advantages to our commerce are 


about to accrue from this preference.” The expectations raised 


by the Chinese mission (Mr. Burlingame’s name was not mep. 
tioned) were groundless, because as Mr. Browne continued 


The dominant feeling is antipathy and distrust towards all who have come 
in to disturb the administration of its [China’s] domestic affairs. But little 
difference is recognized between one power and another. The concessions 
obtained by force of arms have been accepted by all.'® 


The principal instruction to Mr. Browne had been deg 
patched by the Secretary of State on September 8. He was in- 
formed therein that the Seward-Burlingame treaty covered 
all the subjects on which the American government deemed a 
revision of the Tientsin Treaty of 1858 to be necessary. Never- 
theless, the United States, Mr. Seward added, was not unmind- 
ful that Great Britain would be seeking a revision of her treaty, 
and 


Under these circumstances, the United States refrain from initiating any 
proposals for a modification of the tariff and commercial articles in their 
Treaty with China. Nevertheless, if any such modification shall be made 
in the contemplated revision of the British Treaty, it will then be not merely 
expedient, but absolutely necessary that the United States shall have for 
themselves an equal participation of all the benefits and advantages of such 
modification. 


It was presumed by Mr. Seward that Article xxx of the Treaty 
of Tientsin would secure these advantages for the United States 
without any new stipulation; but in order to make doubly sure, 
and to guard against any possible error on this point the Ameti- 
can representative was authorized to enter into negotiations 
with the Chinese for a revision of the Treaty, for the purpose 
of securing any benefits which might be secured by the British.” 

The principle by which Washington sought to enjoy without 


~ 10 Tbid:, Ibid., no. 7, Browne to Seward, Peking, November 25, 1868. 
11 China, Instructions, vol. 2, Seward to Browne, September 8, 1368. 
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effort the gains won by British arms and diplomacy had not 
changed in the decade since William B. Reed signed the Treaty 
of Tientsin. 

Mr. Browne was instructed further to inquire into the entire 
question of the residence of Christian missionaries in China, 
and if he thought it advisable to confer with the Chinese 
government, he was authorized to say that 


the President of the United States sincerely desires that the protection of 
United States citizens and Christians, guaranteed by the existing treaty shall 
be made effectual through the direct and legal action of the Chinese govern- 
ment itself. . .1* 


Thus it was that early in 1869 J. Ross Browne was called 
upon to apply for the American government in China, the 
limitations of the Seward-Burlingame Treaty, to throw the 
responsibility of treaty revision on the British, and to inform 
the Chinese government that it was expected to protect Ameri- 
can citizens, whether traders or missionaries, in the enjoyment 
of their treaty rights. If the Department of State ever supposed 
that Mr. Browne would accept without protest the administra- 
tion of this negative policy it was soon to be advised of its error. 

The first suggestion that the minister did not see eye to eye 
with his predecessor was soon followed by others. 


With every disposition to divest my mind of all unreasonable prejudice, I 
am unable to see in the position taken by the Chinese authorities [on the 
question of treaty revision] any tangible evidence of a more liberal or more 
enlightened policy than has hitherto prevailed.1* 


There was the implication that progress as the West conceived 
itcould not be achieved without the element of “force in the 
background.” Already it was clear that Mr. Browne’s attitude 
had much in common with that of the foreign commercial 
community at the treaty ports. Progress meant railroads. 


My own opinion is, they [the Chinese] will never be prepared for railroads, 
until railroads are built. The lesson of preparation must come from actual 


——__. 
12 Ibid., Seward to Browne, January 4, 1869. 
18 China, Despatches, vol. 25, Browne to Seward, January 14, 1369. 
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experience. A single mile of railway would do more within ten years for the 
elevation and advancement of China, than all that the teachings of political 
theorists and rationalists would be able to accomplish in a century. I belieye 
it will be the only means of redeeming this vast empire from utter ruin, 


These decided opinions, however, did not mean that the 
American minister had become as yet a mere advocate of ap 
unqualified gunboat policy, for when trouble arose in Formoga 
between the British and the native authorities concerning the 
camphor trade, he held that no resort to force was justified until 
an appeal had been taken to the central government and redress 
persistently refused. He was not unmindful that difficulties 
would arise because of the limited control exercised by Peking 
over the provincial authorities. Only after the utmost forbear. 
ance would it remain for the foreign powers to determine 
whether pressure should be brought to bear on the local officials 
or directed against Peking.” 

By March, 1869, the American minister was more than ever 
convinced that China could not be left to work out her own 
salvation as implied in the Seward-Burlingame Treaty. Ina 
detailed despatch to Mr. Seward he raised the questions: 


. . . have wea right to urge upon them the adoption of improvements which 
in their very nature tend to subvert the whole system upon which the gov- 


ernment is founded? Have we a right on the other hand, to expect that with — 


out new elements of life and strength in a country impoverished by rebellion 
and harassed by its foreign relations, it will be possible for its rulers to 
observe in the future, any more than in the past, the obligations imposed 
upon them by existing treaties? 1® 


Proceeding on the assumption that existing treaty rights made 
inevitable a policy that would render those rights enforceable, 
Mr. Browne dismissed the suggestion for the immediate intro 
duction of the telegraph on the ground that it could not be 
maintained economically and that it would relieve the provit- 
cial authorities of all responsibility for their acts. In contrat, 


14 Ibid., Browne to the Secretary of State, January 28, 1869. 
15 China, Despatches, vol. 25, Browne to Seward, February 18, 1869. 
16 Jbid., Browne to Seward, March 1, 1869. 
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he believed, a beginning with railroads, despite Chinese oppo- 
sition, might well be made. 


I have great faith in the moral influence of united but friendly pressure. 
If the Chinese government could be assured that the five great Powers 
regard a bona fide movement in the direction indicated as the best guarantee 
for the maintenance of peaceful and mutually advantageous relations, I 
feel very confident that no coercive measures would be needed to accomplish 
this beneficent design.17 


Here was a policy in broad contrast to Article VIII of the 
Seward-Burlingame Treaty; yet it should be noted that Mr. 
Browne consistently instructed American consuls that the Bur- 
lingame formula must be given a fair trial. 

By the middle of June the minister was prepared to report 
his views on the status of missionaries. Briefly, he held that 
Chinese hostility was directed against the foreigner, whether 
missionary or trader. He observed no direct opposition to the 
spiritual teachings of Christianity; but great objection existed 
on the part of the ruling classes to the influence gained by the 
missionary, a foreigner, over the native convert. The objection 
was thus basically political. There was no doubt in Mr. 
Browne’s mind as to the policy that should be applied. The mis- 
sionary should be protected or the treaty stipulation guarantee- 
ing him protection should be withdrawn. The policy of appeal- 
ing to Peking for this protection was a failure. Such appeals 
had been made during eight years without avail. If the central 
authorities had the inclination, they did not have the power 
toenforce their own decrees and the foreign powers had been 
ill advised to accept weakness as a satisfactory excuse for China’s 
non-performance of treaty obligations. In prophetic vein the 
minister declared that outbreaks against missionaries would 
continue until force was applied to arrest them. Violations of 
commercial treaty rights would continue until a radical change 
had been wrought in the fiscal and administrative systems of 
the Empire. Change the Chinese must if conflict between the 


1 China, Despatches, vol. 25, Browne to Seward, March 1, 1869. 
8 Ibid., vol. 26, Browne to Hamilton Fish, June 5, 1869, enclosure A. 
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Middle Kingdom and the West were to be avoided.” Again 
Mr. Browne warned his government that it could not become 
a party to those gross misconceptions entertained in the United 
States concerning China. The general popular desire to belieye 
well of China to a degree beyond what was warranted by the 


facts was not, he believed, promoting the formation of a sound | 


policy.” 

The decided growth of anti-foreign sentiment and the yp. 
certainty which surrounded the treaty revision policy of the 
British government brought forth sharp criticism from the 
American envoy, though it is probable he was still unaware 
that the government had decided upon his recall. Late in June 
in one of his most penetrating despatches, he declared the 
Burlingame policy, as adopted by the United States and Great 
Britain, rendered violations of the treaties inevitable. It was 
now a question of how long war might be delayed. He rose 
strongly to the defense of the better elements among the foreign 
commercial community. Surely the American government 
could not afford to give no heed to the views of its nationals in 
China for whom primarily it had entered into treaty relations 
with the Empire. Out of her varied contacts with the West, 
China had adopted nothing save the implements of war, and 
these merely for the purpose of resisting further westernization. 
They could not even perceive that railways were a first essential 
of an efficient military machine.” In fact, it was high time for 
the American government to give more heed to its diplomatic, 
consular and business representatives and less to those American 
sentimentalists whose love and admiration of China appeared 
to date from the moment of their employment by the Chinese 
government—a direct allusion to Dr. W. A. P. Martin’s ap- 
pointment as professor in the Chinese University of Peking, 
which as Mr. Browne asserted, was an institution having n0 
practical existence at all.” 


19 China, Despatches, vol. 26, Browne to Fish, June 15, 1869. 

20 Jbid., Browne to Fish, June 19, 1869. 

21 China, Despatches, vol. 26, Browne to Fish, June 23, 1869. 

22 [bid., Browne to the Secretary of State, June 25, 1869, enclosure A. 
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In July, 1869, having learned of the appointment of a suc- 
cessor, Mr. Browne decided to return immediately to the 
United States. Although the evidence is inconclusive it does not 
appear that the recall of the minister was merely a political 
change. He had “expressed his opinions so forcibly in his des- 
patches, that his government felt that he could not properly 
represent it in the policy which it then held. . .”* To both 
the American and the British commercial groups at Shanghai 
his departure was a matter of profound regret, for never before 
had the views of an American minister coincided so closely with 
their own. His reply to their words of approval indicates a 
further development of his views. The vital fact, he said, was 
that Christian nations recognized treaty obligations in terms 
of international law; China, a pagan state, did not. Foreign 
rights in China had been secured by force and were still main- 
tained by force. Such a system could not continue indefinitely. 
It must be replaced by a system of perfect equality. The duty 
of the foreign power was therefore plain. It should treat China 
with all respect due a 


power sovereign in its political aspect, but possessing an organization in- 
compatible with absolute equality. Believing our civilization to be superior 
to theirs we should endeavor to elevate the Chinese to our standard. . . But, 
surely, that can never be done by an unqualified acceptance of their claim 
to the independence enjoyed by Christian States. They do not possess it in 
point of fact, and there is no wisdom in proceeding upon false premises. . . 
We have no right to compel them to construct railroads or telegraphs, or 
to extend steam navigation, open coal mines, or accept any of our modern 
inventions for saving time and developing material resources; but we have 
a perfect right to compel them to observe their treaty obligations, and, if 
in doing this all the rest becomes necessary to their continued existence as 
a nation, and their elevation as a people, it will be all the better for China. 
I question whether it is a good policy to proclaim, in the solemn form of 
a treaty, that we will not interfere in the internal affairs of the Empire, 
when our very presence is an interference; or whether anything is to be 
gained by an unconditional admission of the right of the Chinese govern- 
ment to determine the time and manner of introducing improvements. . .74 





*3 Morse, of. cit., 202. 


“4H. B. Morse, The International Relations of the Chinese Empire, u, appendix c, 
429-440. 
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Without awaiting the arrival of his successor, Mr. Browne 
placed the care of American interests in the hands of Mr 
Williams and sailed for San Francisco, where he arrived in the 
latter part of August. 

An appraisal of the diplomatic career of J. Ross Browne jp 
China falls naturally in two divisions; first, his reports op 
Chinese conditions and attitude toward the foreign powers: 
second, his suggestions on policy to meet the conditions por. 
trayed. Of the former it may be said that the American minister 
has left us a record which for accuracy of detail and forceful 
presentation has rarely been rivaled. His darkest pictures of 
the Chinese official character were based in large part on testi- 
mony given to him privately by Robert Hart, whose under. 
standing of and friendship for the Chinese are proverbial. In 
fact, there can no longer be any doubt that Mr. Browne’s por. 
trayal of the intense antagonism of the official caste toward the 
foreigner and all his works created a picture accurate in all its 
major details. The minister had exerted every effort for an 
American policy based on facts, not sentiment. It must there- 
fore have been with some satisfaction that he informed Secre- 
tary Fish that the Seward-Burlingame Treaty in the opinion 
of Mr. Hart would retard rather than stimulate Chinese 
progress.” 

As for the policy advocated by Mr. Browne-—a policy of 
cooperative pressure, backed if necessary by force, to compel 
the observance of the treaties—the interpretation will be de- 
termined naturally by the point of view. He held frankly that 
the treaties could not be adequately enforced in an antiquated 
civilization, wholly out of harmony with an aggressive West. 
Every so-called right which the foreigner claimed in China 
had been extorted and maintained by force. Their future legiti- 
mate exercise would depend on a China willing to receive the 
foreigner and adopt his ways. But China had given no evidence 
of a change of heart and therefore to Mr. Browne the logic of 


25 China, Despatches, vol. 26, Browne to Fish, August 20, 1869, enclosing 4 lengthy 
correspondence between Browne and Hart on several varied aspects of China’s foreig? 
relations. 
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events was clear. What had been legally obtained and main- 
tained by force, must, if necessary, be perpetuated and broad- 
ened by force. To this proposition there was, in his view, only 
one alternative. 


All I contended [he said] is, that having forced obligations upon her, we 
must compel her to observe them, or recede from the position which we have 
undertaken to maintain.?¢ 


PAUL H. CLYDE 
University of Kentucky 





% Morse, of. cit., 433. 





Chinese Historical! Documents of the 
Ch’ing Dynasty, 1644-1911" 


A. K’aiming Ch’iu 


The publication of Ch’ou pan i. wu shih mo* (The Be. 
ginning and End of the Management of Barbarian Affairs, 
1836-1874)* by the Palace Museum, Peiping, in 1929-1931, 
represents a great forward step in making available to the 
world important Chinese historical documents hitherto hidden 
in imperial archives. This monumental collection of 130 
Chinese volumes of documents dealing with China’s foreign 
relations may be compared with Die Grosse Politik der Euro- 
patschen Kabinette, and is followed by the publication of an 
equally important series, Ch’ing chi wai chiao shih liao’ 
(Documents on Foreign Relations of the Last Two Reigns of 
the Ch’ing Dynasty, 1875-1911) in 1932 (so far 60 volumes 
have been published, the publication of the remaining 60 
volumes to be completed in August, 1932). This series, unlike 
the previous one, was not compiled by an imperial commission 
but by a member of the Secretariat of the old Privy Council 
in his private capacity. He was Wang Tao-fu,° who in 1875 
saw a copy of the IJ wu shih mo‘ and at once sensed its impor- 
tance. He decided to continue it by his own personal efforts 
and made a copy of all the documents relating to foreign affairs 
that passed through the Privy Council. His record covers the 
period 1875-1904, with a few minor gaps. When prepared for 
publication by his son, Wang Hsi-yun‘ of Peiping, documents 





1 The superior letters a, b, c, etc., following Chinese names, refer to the last page of 
this article where the names are given in the Chinese characters. 

2 For an analysis of a portion of this important collection of documents, see two articles 
by Professor T. F. Tsiang of Tsing Hua University, Peiping, in American Historical 
Review, Xxxv, 79-80, and Journal of Modern History, vol. m, no. 4, December, 193% 
under the title “New Light on Chinese Diplomacy, 1836-1849.” 
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covering the years 1905-1911: were added, making it complete 
for the two reigns of Emperor Kuanghsii and Emperor 
Hsiiant’ung. The whole set has a subject index. 

The documents in the above two collections include not only 
papers that we usually understand as “diplomatic”, but also 
all imperial decrees, memorials, notes, etc., having to do with 
attempts at internal political and social reforms. It is thus a 
source book of modern Chinese history. 

So much for the documents on China’s foreign relations 
which have been published. There are equally important docu- 
ments on other aspects of Chinese history during the same 
period, which are in the process of preparation for publication. 
It is the purpose of this paper to sketch briefly the history, lo- 
cation, amount, nature, and availability of these documents in 
the hope that American historians and students of sinology may 
find them helpful when they go to China to make use of them, 
or when they receive such volumes of this invaluable source 
material as may be published hereafter. 

Two government establishments under the Manchu Empire, 
the Nei Ko‘ (Imperial Cabinet) and the Chiin Ki Ch’u* 
(Council of State or the Privy Council) were the fountain 
source of these official archives. At present, they are housed in 
three separate places under the custody of three institutions: 
the National Research Institute of History and Philology of 
the Academia Sinica, the Sinological Institute of the National 
University of Peking, and the Historical Section of the Palace 
Museum. 

The documents formerly kept in the Nei Ko archives passed 
through various vicissitudes which nearly resulted in their 
complete destruction.® Their preservation to this day is largely 
due to the efforts of Mr. Lo Chén-yi," who twice saved them, 
the second time by the purchase from a Peking paper merchant 
of a large lot in some 7,000 bags, weighing 150,000 catties 
(nearly ten tons) destined for the pulp mill! While the docu- 
ments were in his possession, Mr. Lo published some of them 


ee 
*The history of the preservation of these archives, as narrated by Wang Kuo-wei™ 
his K’v shu low chi® forms a thrilling story. 
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in a collection known as Shth liao ts’ung k’an ch’u pien' ip 
ten volumes. Afterwards, the documents passed from Mr. Lo 
hands to another well-known collector, Mr. Li Shéng-to,' from 
whom the National Research Institute of History and Phjj. 
ology of the Academia Sinica acquired them in the summe; 


of 1929. These documents are deposited in the office of the | 


Institute in the tower of the Wu-men, the southern gate of the 
Imperial Palace." 

Another part of the Nei Ko archives in 62 wooden boxes was 
removed in the summer of 1922 to the Sinological Institute 
of the National University of Peking, where they have since 
been sorted, collated, and arranged by members of that institute, 

During the Ch’ing Dynasty, the documents of the Chip 
Ki Ch’u (Privy Council) were kept in Fang Liieh Kuan! 
the Military Archives Office, which was under the control of 
the Privy Council having one of the Grand Councillors as its 
President. In 1914, they were removed to the Archives of the 
Cabinet by order of the President. In 1926, these documents, 
together with a collection of books belonging to Fang Lith 
Kuan, were transferred to the Palace Museum Commission. 


They were then placed under the custody of the Historical 


Section of the Palace Museum,’ located at present in the Ta 
Kao Tien Ti’ (Temple to the God of Rain) outside of, and 
about five minutes’ walk to the west of the Imperial Palace. 

In order to indicate the nature of these archives, it is neces 
sary to say a little about the history and functions of these 
two highest central government establishments, the Nei Ko 
and the Chiin Ki Ch’u, in the Ch’ing Dynasty. 

The Nei Ko, or the Grand Secretariat,* was first established 
in the reign of Emperor Ch’eng-tsu* of the Ming Dynasty, 
around 1403, after the abolishment of the tsaihsiang" system 
(right and left prime ministers) in the 15th year of the Emperor 
Hung-wu' in 1382. When the Manchus succeeded the Mings 


in ruling over China, they adopted the governmental system ot | 


the Mings, including the office of Nei Ko. In the early yeas 


4 The Nei Ko is variously translated as “Imperial Cabinet” or “ Grand Secretariat.” 
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of the Ch’ing Dynasty, the duties of the Nei Ko included the 
preliminary examination of reports from the provincial au- 
thorities, the making of comments concerning these reports 
before presentation to the Emperor, and the composition and 
promulgation of imperial decrees. In the seventh year of Em- 
peror Yung-chéng,' 1729, due to the military campaigns in 
northwestern China, there was established a military council 
at which the Emperor discussed military affairs with his Grand 
Councillors. Because of the efficiency, speed and secrecy with 
which the Chan Ki Ch’u handled military activities, many 
important civil affairs were also referred to it for discussion 
and decision. Thus the Chiin Ki Ch’u gradually took over the 
highest functions of the state, which formerly belonged to the 
Nei Ko. The Nei Ko since then has been relegated to a some- 
what subordinate position. Throughout the remaining period 
of the Ch’ing Dynasty, the Chin Ki Ch’u and the Nei Ko 
existed simultaneously, with close relations between them and 
having in some cases their functions somewhat mixed. Thus, we 
find that some documents of the Chiin Ki Ch’u were found in 
the archives of the Nei Ko, and vice versa. In a general way, 
their functions can still be distinguished, and from the differen- 
tiation of their functions we can see the difference in the nature 
of the documents that were deposited in their archives. 


Functions of the Net Ko 


The functions of the Grand Secretariat may conveniently be 
grouped under the following seven headings: 

1. The drafting of certain imperial decrees addressed to 
certain metropolitan and provincial officials. 

2. The making of comments concerning petitions and me- 
morials from certain metropolitan and provincial officials. 

3. The receiving and dispatching of state documents of the 
Various ministers and bureaus. 
i The creation of proper titles for conferring imperial 
onors. | 


§. The custody of the imperial seals. 
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6. The supervising of the compilation of daily biographical} 
records of the Emperor and other historical works. 

7. Serving as examiners in the metropolitan examinations 
and reading papers submitted at the palace examinations, 


Functions of the Chiin Ki Ch’u 


The duties of the Chin Ki Ch’u, or the Privy Council, were 
at first confined to those which had to do with the planning of 
military campaigns, but they were later enlarged to include 
most important civil affairs. The following are the powers 
which were exercised by the Chin Ki Ch’u at one time or 
another during its existence: 

1. The Grand Councillors had daily audiences with the 
Emperor as advisers on all important matters. 

2. The determining of military plans, which were dispatched 
to the generals at the front. As such, it was a sort of General 
Staff of the Army. 

3. Highly important state affairs, such as the establishment 
of new and special governmental offices, matters concerning 
foreign policy, involving the declaration of war or the making 
of peace, were first discussed in the Council of State. Policies 
discussed were later put into execution after sanction by the 
Emperor. 

4. All important imperial decrees and edicts were drawn 
up by the Chiin Ki Ch’u and sent to the Emperor for approval 
and signature. At the time of Emperor Kuang-hsii, the mem- 
bers of the Grand Council countersigned such decrees. 

5. If any of the imperial edicts drawn up by the Nei Ko or 
any of the imperial messages conferring imperial honors were 
not considered proper by the Emperor, they were referred to 
the Chiin Ki Ch’u for revision. 

6. Offenses against the security of the state, such as high 
treason, were brought before the Chin Ki Ch’u for trial. These 
trials were sometimes held exclusively by the Chiin Ki Chu 
and at other times in conjunction with the Board of Punishment 
(Ministry of Justice) on matters which concerned the latter. 
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7. The appointment or dismissal of higher civil and military 
officials was initiated and submitted to the Emperor for sanc- 
tion by the Chin Ki Ch’u.° 


Nature of the Nei Ko Archives 


From the functions of these two highest governmental estab- 
lishments, we have some idea of the nature of their archives. In 
general, the documents of the Nei Ko may be divided into the 
following classes: 

1. Edicts and decrees of the emperors. 

2. Memorials, petitions, reports of metropolitan and provin- 
cial officials, accompanied often times by lengthy special trea- 
tises on technical subjects. 

3. Correspondence and dispatches from tributary countries. 

4. Imperial examination papers. 

5. Administrative reports and other papers of the Nei Ko 
itself. 

6. Fragments of ancient rare books. Although most of the 
books in the Library of the Nei Ko were transferred to the Na- 
tional Library of Peiping, some fragments of rare books were 
found among the documents. 


Quantity and Nature of the Chiin Ki Ch’u Documents 


According to statistics which resulted from the sorting of the 
Chin Ki Ch’u archives, published in the Bulletin of the Li- 
brary Association of China, vol. Iv, no. 6, May-June, 1928, the 


_ collection consists of about 840,000 pieces, covering a period 


of 180 years (1730-1910) and filling 49 sections of shelves. The 
pieces have been listed under 135 different headings, by events, 
offices and procedures. They deal with a variety of subjects 
within the realm of government. Mostly, they are concerned 
with military, diplomatic, internal and court affairs. It is im- 
possible to classify the documents at this stage without a careful 


* These functions were enumerated and discussed in an article in Chinese by Prof. I. H. 
Kao, “The Position of the Cabinet in the Governmental Regime of the Ming and Ch’ing 


Dynasties,” Social Science Quarterly of the National University of Peking, vol. 11, no. 4, 
September, 1925. 
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examination of each piece as to its exact subject, work which jg 
now being done by those research scholars in charge of this col. 
lection. 


Period Covered by the Archives 


These archives covered three definite periods, or phases, as 
follows: 

1. Archives of the reigns of Ti’en-ch’i" (1601-1627) and 
Ch’ung-chéng” (1628-1644) of the Ming Dynasty. These are 
highly important for the study of that period of Chinese history 
between the Ming and Ch’ing Dynasties, because of the fact 
that many Ming writings, which such early Ch’ing Emperors 
as K’ang-hsi and Ch’ien-lung thought derogatory to their dig- 
nity or dangerous for the dynasty, were totally destroyed by 
their ruthless imposition of the Literary Inquisition. Many 
changes in the official Ch’ing records were also made to suit 
their purposes. Fortunately, these Ming documents in the 
archives of the Nei Ko escaped destruction at their hands and 
they will now provide material for the rewriting of much of 
the so-called “official” history of the Ming-Ch’ing era. 

2. Archives covering the reigns of Ti’en-ts’ung” (1627- 
1635) and Ch’ung-té* (1636-1643) of the Manchu Emperors 
in Manchuria before they came inside the Great Wall to rule 
China. These documents were said to have been transferred 
from the palace in Mukden to Peking when the Manchus 
descended upon China. They are most important for our knowl- 
edge of the early history of the Manchus. 

3. Archives covering the period since the establishment of 
the Manchu Empire, 1644 to about 1909. Those in the Chiin Ki 
Ch’u began only with the establishment of that organization 
(about 1730). For the period since 1730, the documents from 
the Chiin Ki Ch’u are as a whole more important than those 
from the Nei Ko because of the shifting of importance from 
the latter to the former of the political administration of the 
country. The exact quantity of the Chitin Ki Ch’u documents, 
classified by periods, is as follows: 





of 1 
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EMPEROR Yung-chéng Ch’ien-lung Chia-ch’ing Tao-kuang 


PERIOD 1723-1735 1736-1795 1796-1820 1821-1850 
BUNDLES 46 698 526 734 
PIECES 1717 142,100 73,127 135,932 
EMPEROR Hsien-féng T’ung-chih Kwang-hsii Hsuan-t’ ung 
PERIOD 1851-1861 1862-1874 1875-1908 1909-1911 
BUNDLES 274 325 825 107 
PIECES 69,242 87,193 295,186 36,163 


ToTAL BUNDLES 3,535 
PIECES 840,660 


Availability of these Archives for Research 


Because of the fact that several times these archives were 
bundled together and were destined tc be burned or made into 
pulp, they were in great disorder when they were taken over 
by the three institutes mentioned above. Since the summer of 
1929, the National Research Institute of History and Philology 
has been sorting, collating and arranging this gigantic mass of 
“waste papers.” According to its report, most of them have 
been chronologically arranged. Two old catalogues are avail- 
able for the archives from the Nei Ko. They are first, list of 
Documents in the Nei Ko’; and second, manuscript Catalogue 
of Books and Documents in the Nei Ko,” which is now in the 
National Library of Peiping. 

In regard to the archives from the Chiin Ki Ch’u (now in 
the Ta Kao Tien under the custody of the Historical Section 
of the Palace Museum), fortunately the officials and clerks of 
this office left to posterity volumes of their ‘‘accession books.” 
It was the office practice of Chinese Government bureaus to 
tegister every document received in a book. Items in these 
accession books are arranged in strict chronological order giv- 
ing the date of receipt, the office or person from whom the docu- 
ment was received, and the title of the document. These acces- 
sion books now form our principal means of finding and 
locating a particular document in the huge collection. A classi- 
fied catalogue in detail of this collection of documents is said 
tobe under preparation. Not all documents in the Ta Kao Tien 
have been arranged chronologically on the shelves. The work 
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is still going on. At present, the Department of History of Tsing 
Hua University, under the direction of Prof. T. F. Tsiang and 
the Institute of Social Research of the China Foundation, are 
making manuscript copies of documents they want for their 
own research. Prof. Tsiang has already published an English 
translation of some of the diplomatic documents in the Chinese 
Social and Political Science Review, vol. XV, no. 4, January, 
1932, under the title “The Government and the Co-Hong of 
Canton, 1839.” 

The Institute of Social Research has also published two 
research articles based upon these archives in its journal, Quar- 
terly Review of Social Sciences, vol. 1, no. 3, September, 1930, 
“Outflow of Silver in the Tao-Kuang Period (1821-1839),” 
and vol. 11, no. 4, December, 1931, “A Statistical Summary of 
Fees paid for the Title of the Imperial Academy Scholar 
(Chien-seng) in Various Provinces during the Tao-Kuang 
Period (1821-1850).” In the winter of 1931, the writer, as 
research fellow of the Institute of Social Research,° had the 
opportunity of making an examination of some documents in 
the Ta Kao Tien, especially those relating to economic matters. 
To his great surprise and joy he found among these documents 
reports of provincial officials on prices of food stuffs, such as 
cereals, and as to the weather conditions for growing crops. 
These weather reports may be said to be the forerunner of the 
modern agricultural crop-reporting system now established in 
many countries. These archives are, indeed, an invaluable mine 
of source materials for the historical study of many aspects of 
Chinese civilization. 


Documents in Print and Plans for their Publication 


So far some of the Nei Ko archives have appeared in print 
in the following collections: 

1. Man chou lao tang mi lu“ (Rare Archives of Mar 
churia), 2 vols., translated from the duplicate Manchu copy if 


6 The Institute plans to publish its Quarterly Review of Social Sciences, vol. Wi, 00% 
as a special number for articles on the economic history of the Ch’ing Dynasty, 
upon the Chiin Ki Ch’u documents. 
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the Palace in Mukden, and published by an old Manchu official, 
Chin Liang” in 1930. The original Manchu copy, of which the 
above is a Chinese translation, is supposed to be still in the Nei 
Ko collection. 

2. Shih liao ts’ung k’an ch’u pien™ (Collection of His- 
torical Material), first series, 10 vols., edited and published by 
Lo Chén-yti in 1925. This is a selection of documents from the 
huge collection which was at one time in Mr. Lo’s possession. 

3. Ming ch’ing shih liao,” a selection of important Ming 
and Ch’ing documents, 1567-1776, from the Nei Ko, edited 
and published by the National Research Institute of History 
and Philology, Peiping. Series 1, volumes 1-10 were published 
in 1930-1931. Other volumes are in preparation. 

The National Research Institute of History and Philology, 
which now has custody of the major part of the Nei Ko archives, 
plans to publish all the documents which are not available in 
print in any public or private publications. 

It has been estimated that it would take ten years to put the 
documents in satisfactory order for research workers and to 
publish them with the necessary notes. The growing interest, 
however, which was aroused by Lo Chén-yii’s Collection of 
Historical Source-material impelled the Institute to resort to 
ashort cut for putting this source-material quickly into print 
by publishing them as sorted in the original chronological 
order without any classification or notes. The Institute is very 
frank in admitting that this series of published documents will 
be like untreated ore. Therefore, a flexible arrangement has 
been adopted : each document begins on a new leaf, so that they 
may be arranged by subjects or otherwise by those who desire 


| todo so. The Institute promises that, after the whole series has 


been completed, a classified table of contents with subject and 
name indexes will be provided. 

A portion of the Nei Ko archives in the Sinological Institute 
of the National University of Peiping is still in the process of 
being sorted, collated and arranged. The titles of those which 
have been arranged have appeared in the Daily Gazette of the 
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University. None of the documents has appeared in print, hoy. 
ever, nor has any definite plan for their publication been ap. 
nounced. 

The Historical Section of the Palace Museum is publishing 
some of the Chiin Ki Ch’u documents deposited in the Ta Kao 


Tien in the Shth liao hsiin k’an,” a journal of historical source | 


materials appearing every ten days, and in a monthly called 
Wen hsien ts’'ung pien* (Selected Historical Documents). The 
first ten volumes published during 1928-1929 were known as 
Chang ku ts’ung pien,” which include several documents about 
the Macartney Mission to the court of Emperor Ch’ien-lung, 
The title of that series was later changed to the present one, 
under which 14 volumes have been published. The plan of the 
Palace Museum for publishing the Chiin Ki Ch’u documents 
is somewhat similar to that of the National Research Institute 
of History and Philology in regard to the Nei Ko documents. 
At present, the documents published in its monthly “Selected 
Historical Documents” are arranged chronologically without 
any attempt at classifying them or making notes. 

Another work published by the Palace Museum in May, 
1931, under the title Ch’tng tai wén tzu yii tang (Documents 
of the Ch’ing Literary Inquisition), is also made from docu- 
ments selected from the Chiin Ki Ch’u collection deposited in 
the Ta Kao Tien. 

Still more important is the plan of the Palace Museum to 
select from among the archives of the Chiin Ki Ch’u those docu- 
ments relating to China’s foreign affairs before 1835, and to 
publish them as another series of documents on the foreign 
relations of China. As pointed out in the first paragraph of this 
article, the Ch’ou pan i wu shih mo (The Beginning and End 
of the Management of Barbarian Affairs) covers the period, 
1836-1874, and the Chin chi wai chiao shih liao (Documents 
on Foreign Relations of the Last Two Reigns of the Ch’ing 
Dynasty) covers the years 1875-1911. Now this planned new 
series will cover from 1723-1835, 1.e., the reigns of emperors 
Yung-chéng, Ch’ien-lung, Chia-ch’ing, and the first 15 years 
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of Emperor Tao-kuang. It is to be called Ch’ing tai wai chigo 
shth liao*® (Documents on the Foreign Relations of the Ching 
Dynasty). The planned series is being published part by 
part.’ 

From the research point of view, the way in which thege 
documents have been published is not satisfactory, but as q 
means of making them quickly available in print to the large 
body of scholars at home and abroad, the method is commend. 
able. They are, frankly, raw material, which needs to be treated 
scientifically by the research workers themselves. 


A. K’AIMING CuH’lu 
Department of Chinese 


Harvard University 


7 All the documents and books mentioned in this article may be ordered through the 
Peking Union Book Store, 7th Postal District, Peiping, China, which is the ap 
agent of the Palace Museum and other learned academies in China. 
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The French of California and Sonora 
Rufus Kay Wyllys 


By no means least, either in numbers or in influence, among 
the many national groups that hastened to California in the 
days of gold, were the sons and daughters of France. In num- 
bers, the French were probably second only to the Mexicans 
among classes of foreign immigrants into the Golden State. But 
their varied activities, their temperament and their energy and 
restlessness, gave them an influence out of proportion to their 
numbers. They were prominent in business, mining, dramatics 
and journalism; and the exploits of some of them as members 
of California’s filibustering fraternity make unsurpassed ro- 
mance. It is the purpose of this article to indicate some neg- 
lected and unappreciated features and characters of Franco- 
Californian life and society, and present some phases of the 
movement of French Californians into Mexico. 

France in the years 1848-1854 was in depression and confu- 
sion. Revolution and reaction had paralyzed industry and com- 
merce. There were thousands of unemployed; and poverty, 
street fighting and political intrigues and changes made the 
future seem dark to many Frenchmen. Under these conditions 
it was but natural that the tidings of the discovery of gold in 
California should attract much attention in both Paris and 
the provinces.” 

There had been a number of Frenchmen in California before 
its annexation by the United States. They were scattered in 


1 Daniel Lévy, Les Francais en Californie (San Francisco, 1884), 67-68 ; R. G. Cleland, 
A History of California: the American Period (New York, 1922), 326. The revolution 
of 1848 and the turmoils of French politics under the Second Republic naturally caused 
the discharge of many of the office-holding class, who went to swell the ranks of the 
utemploved and discontented in Paris, and who furnished many emigrants to the New 
World. Lévy’s work, poor enough at its best, is the only attempt at a fairly complete 
appreciation of the French of California. 
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various parts of the territory, from Los Angeles to Sonoma, and 
were of relatively little importance.* Frenchmen, too, had been 
interested in Mexico in the forties. Some had even, we are told, 
fought in the Mexican army during the war with the United 
States.° More were to be found in other parts of the Pacific 
area; in Chile, Peru (where there was a considerable colony 
later at Callao), in the Sandwich Islands and Tahiti. Some of 
these seem to have composed the first large group of French 
to come to California after the discovery of gold in January 
of 1848.* In July of that year there was a camp of French gold 
seekers at Placerville, most of whom were said to have come 
from Spanish America, Louisiana and the Pacific islands.° 

The first considerable group of French to come directly 
from France is said to have arrived in September of 1849, to 
the number of some forty persons.° From then on for several 
years the French came in shiploads of varying numbers. In 
France, California came to be widely advertised, and soon 
companies were being formed to expedite the shipment of 
emigrants.’ 


2 Lévy, op. cit., 64-65. Lévy notes the coming of a Frenchman, Jean-Louis Vignes, who 
settled at Los Angeles, as early as 1831. He also speaks of others soon after at Yerba 
Buena and San José; and points out that the first town plat of Yerba Buena was drawn 
in 1839 by J. J. Vioget, a Frenchman. For brief accounts of some early French visitors 
to California in the Mexican period, see R. K. Wyliys, “French Imperialists in Cali- 
fornia,” in Quarterly of the California Historical Society, vu, 116-129; and A. P. 
Nasatir, “French Activities in California before Statehood,” in Proceedings of the 
Pacific Coast Branch of the American Historical Association, 1928, 76-88. 

3 F. de P. Arrangoiz y Berzabal, Méjico desde 1808 hasta 1867 (4 v., Madrid, 1871- 
1872), Ul, 291-292. Eugene Duflot de Mofras, Exploration du territoire de ’Orégon, des 
Californies, et de la mer Vermeille, exécutée pendant les années 1840, 1841, et 1842 
(2 v., Paris, 1844), is a classic on the subject of the Pacific coast in the period just before 
the arrival of the American wave of settlement. See Wyllys, of. cit., 121-127, and G. V. 
Blue, “Unpublished Portions of the Memoirs of Duflot de Mofras,” in Proceedings of 
the Pacific Coast Branch of the American Historical Association, 1928. 

4 J. S. Hittell, History of San Francisco (San Francisco, 1878), 185. Also see the Daily 
Alta California (San Francisco) May 20, 1852, and May 13, 1853. 

5 Lévy, op. cit., 66-67. 

6 Ibid., 67. According to Lévy, these French came from Havre, arriving September 14, 
1849. But see a quotation from the Journal du Havre, March 30, 1849, in Lieber’s Cali- 
fornia Scrap Book, 1848-1849 (Bancroft Library, University of California), which 
throws a different light on this matter. 

7 The Almanach Californien pour 1851: guide de Pémigrant, manuel du commercam 
et de Pactionnaire (Paris, 1851), advises Frenchmen to be wary of choosing a compaay 
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The companies were numerous. Some of them owned or 
shared property in gold mines in California.® Others were for 
the purpose of forming agricultural colonies in the state.’ They 
were chiefly stock companies, selling shares of stock at prices 
ranging from ten to five hundred francs.”° They bore such allur- 
ing names as La Fortune, La Californie, Toison d’Or and 
Auriféere, and at least one of them granted a free passage with 
every series of two hundred shares issued." Shipments of emi- 
grants from Havre, Bordeaux and Marseilles were fairly 
regular and frequent. From November, 1849, to June, 1850, 
itis said that thirty-five French vessels brought over two thou- 
sand French to California; while the total number brought, 
to April, 1851, is estimated at over four thousand.” 

Most famous and important of the French emigration com- 
panies was that known as the Société du Lingot d’Or.* This 
organization was peculiar in that it had formed, in order to 
attract stockholders, a lottery of which the grand prize was a 
golden ingot; while other prizes included passages to Cali- 
fornia.“* The main drawing in this lottery was held November 
16, 1851, in Paris; and on their arrival in San Francisco the 
emigrants sent by the medium of the Society were supplied with 





at random, for some are very good and others unreliable. See 62-63, 130-135. Some of 
the companies evidently were fraudulent, according to Alexander Holinski, La Californie 
et les routes interocéaniques (Brussels, 1853), 165-166; but on the other hand, 
many of the emigrants themselves seem to have broken faith with the companies that 
advanced them their passages on credit. See Almanach Californien pour 1851, 134; the 
La Fortune company required a 10,000 franc bond from each emigrant, in case he should 
desert without fulfilling his obligations to the company. Ibid., 137. 

8 Almanach Californien pour 1851, 141. The La Californie company claimed to share 
mining properties with John C. Frémont and others. 

* Tbid., 150. The Colonie agricole en Californie was one such project. 

10 Ibid., passim. 

' Ibid., 141; Lévy, op. cit., 74-75. This was the La Californie company, which claimed 
tohave a capital of 3,000,000 francs. 

Lévy, of. cit., 75. For later arrivals see the Daily Alta California of August 2, 11, 
1851, and February 10, 1853. The Compagnie la Commercial claimed in 1851 to have 
sent two large parties to California on September 9 and November 7, 1850. See Almanach 
Californien pour 1851, 148. 

18 The Society of the Golden Ingot. For a detailed description of this organization 
and its workings, see the Daily Alta California, January 12, April 24, June 3, and espe- 
cially February ro, 1852. 


14 Hittell, San Francisco, 185; Daily Alta California, February 10, 1852. 
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money through the French consul, and also with clothing and 
equipment if they chose to go on to the mines. Many did go 
choose, but many also elected to remain in San Francisco, 
especially those who came in later shipments, when the Society 
decided to abandon them there and discontinue supplying them 
with money and outfits. The French who came by means of 
the Society of the Golden Ingot were, if not the most turbulent, 
at least the most distinctive of the French emigrants to Calj- 
fornia—so different, indeed, from their fellow-immigrants, 
that they were commonly known as “lingots” in the mines and 
towns.’° By 1853 over three thousand of them are said to have 
arrived.** Most of them were penniless or nearly so, and there 
is probably good reason for asserting that from these malcon- 
tents and unfortunates were recruited most of the later French 
expeditions into Mexico.” 

A great many more French of course came to California on 
their own initiative and at their own expense. The French as 
a whole were soon of sufficient numbers to make themselves 
noticeable in the social mixture of California in those times.” 
Their number by the middle of 1851 has been doubtfully esti- 
mated at some twenty thousand—probably not actually more 
than ten thousand—scattered mostly throughout the northern 
and central portion of the state, especially in and around San 
Francisco, in the gold fields, and in the Santa Clara valley.” 

The prevalent anti-foreign sentiment of the gold-rush days, 
however, was to prove an impediment to the prosperity of the 
California French, although it affected them considerably less 
than it affected the other outlanders.” The Foreign Miners’ 
Tax Law of 1850 provided that, pending the making of federal 
regulations for mining, no foreigner should conduct mining 


15 Lévy, op. cit., 72-74, 77-79; Hittell, San Francisco, 185-186. 

16 Lévy, op. cit., 74. 

17 Hittell, San Francisco, 185; Lévy, op. cit., 72-73. But see ibid., 77-79; Daily Alta 
California, March 5, 1852, April 17, 1852, June 3, 1852. 

18 Hittell, San Francisco, 186. 

19 Lévy, op. cit., 76. 

20 H. H. Bancroft, History of California (7 v., San Francisco, 1886), vi, passim; T. H. 
Hittell, History of California (4 v., San Francisco, 1898), m1, passim. 
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operations without a license, which was to be renewed monthly 
at a fee of twenty dollars.” This obviously unfair and discrimi- 
natory law was very difficult of enforcement, and was later 
radically modified.” But for a time it worked great hardship 
upon many of the foreign miners, who often did not earn 
enough, especially during the rainy season, to pay the monthly 
tax. Thousands, discouraged by this measure, and by the rough 
treatment meted out to them by the Anglo-Americans, gathered 
in San Francisco and other towns, where they led a haphazard 
existence. Others became outlaws and highwaymen, or left 
California altogether.” 

It appears that the French were not as much injured by the 
tax law as were the other foreigners. But they none the less 
suffered severely from it on occasion.” Furthermore, the tax 
law, even if not rigorously enforced against them, was an 
encouragement to the Anglo-Americans and the Irish to de- 
prive them, as well as the Latin-Americans, of their claims on 
any possible pretext. One reason for the French being singled 
out for spoliation at times was their reluctance to become United 
States citizens. Having no votes, their troubles were of no great 
concern to the local officials.” Another reason for persecution 
was that the French not unnaturally found the society of the 
Spanish-Americans more congenial than that of the Anglo- 





1 Statutes of California, passed at the first session of the Legislature (San José, 
1850), chapter xcvii, 221-223, April 13, 1850. 

*2 Ibid., 2nd sess., 1851, chapter cviii, 424, March 4, 1851; 3rd sess., 1852, chapter 
mxvii, 84-86 (fixing a new monthly tax at three dollars); gth sess., 1853, chapter xliv 
(fixing a revised tax at four dollars per month) ; Bancroft, California, vi, 406. Questions 
were raised as to the constitutionality of the first act. See the Daily Alta California, 
March 7, 20, April 2, 1851, for comments on the law; and March 14, 1851, for Governor 
John McDougal’s proclamation of its repeal, in English, French and Spanish. 

*8 Bancroft, California, vi, 404-406. The Sonorans were particularly disliked by the 
Anglo-Americans in the mines. Thousands of them were ordered out of the gold fields, 
and returned to Mexico, often plundering emigrant trains on their way, in revenge. 
Bayard Taylor, Eldorado; or, Adventures in the Path of Empire (2 v., New York and 
London, 1850), 1, 102-103; Ernest de Massey, Journal (edited as “A Frenchman in the 
Gold Rush”, by Marguerite E. Wilbur, San Francisco, California Historical Society, 
a Publication No. 2, 1927), 153. See also the Daily Alta California, May 24, 27, 
1850, 

4 Lévy, of. cit., 88-90. 

* Hittell, San Francisco, 186-187; Bancroft, California, vi, 407. 
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Americans and Irish, and so were often suspected of being 
leagued with Mexicans and Chileans for resistance to their 
persecutors.”® 

In the mines the French remained a group apart, isolated 
from the other emigrants, whose languages they made little 
effort to acquire. They seem to have been very industrious 
miners, however, and were among the earliest to exploit the 
southern mines. They were to be found in greatest numbers at 
the towns of Sonora, Placerville, Marysville, Columbia, Moke. 
lumne Hill, Coloma and Auburn. Many old place names, such 
as French Bar, French Flat, French Corral, Orleans Bar and 
Frenchtown, bear witness to their presence and influence. Some 
of them settled around the base of Mount Shasta and at Crescent 
City and Trinidad, while others wandered far northward, into 


Oregon and British Columbia, and even, it is said, to Alaska — 


drawn by the gold lure of later days.” But in the California 
gold fields Anglo-American persecution gradually checked 
French immigration and drove large numbers of the French 
from the mines back into San Francisco. It was from such as 
these, that the later French expeditions into Mexico drew many 
of their members.” 

The French of San Francisco are among the most interesting 
of the early immigrants from Europe, and their colony played 
an important part in the city’s growth and life. Before the 
middle of 1850 there were numerous French commercial estab- 
lishments near the San Francisco waterfront. The bulk of the 
newly arrived immigrants, especially those who lacked money 
to transport themselves to the mines, gathered in hastily con- 


26 Lévy, of. cit., 90-91. In 1853, all foreigners, including the French, were ordered 
out of the town of Sonora by the Irish and American miners. See ibid., 98-99. At Sonora, 
too, the French were at an early period in such numbers as to be able to offer resistance 
to Anglo-Americans and the tax law, and took part in various disturbances in that 
turbulent mining camp. See the Daily Alta California, May 22, 27, June 3, 1850. 

27 Lévy, op. cit., 80-87. Cf. J. D. Borthwick, Three Years in California (Edinburgh, 
1857), chs. xv, xxvi. 

28 Bancroft, California, vi, 407, 585; Hittell, San Francisco, 187. In December, 1854 
a subscription was being raised among the French of San Francisco by Consul Dillon 
and others, for the relief of the French unfortunates in the mines; especially for the 
support of a hospital for them at Mokelumne Hill. See the Daily Alta California, De- 
cember 26, 1852. 
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structed houses on the outskirts of the town, but many of them 
were to be found nearer the center of the city of that day. The 
early French merchants found a ready sale for the articles of 
juxury — wines, brandies, conserves, confections, silks, olive oil, 
sauces- Which were imported from France to please the ex- 
travagant tastes of San Francisco’s bonanza society.” French 
hotels, restaurants, and gambling houses were opened, and 
newspapers established ; and soon there were two or three the- 
atres producing French plays.* French women were for a time 
rather scarce, and looked upon with suspicion by Anglo- 
Americans. Some of the French became prominent bankers, 
while others, as importers, are said to have contributed one- 
fourth of the customs receipts of the port for 1851. The center 
of the French colony in those early days was in the region of 
Clay, Kearney, Commercial and Sacramento streets, or between 
that region and the Embarcadero.” 

In addition to the merchants, there were also bankers, pro- 
moters, miners, land speculators and ship owners active in the 
French business life of the city.** But the French business men 
were not far-sighted, we are told, and the San Francisco fire of 
1850 left many of them bankrupt.” 

Itshould be noted, also, that of the five or six thousand French 
in San Francisco in those days, by no means all were as pros- 
perous as those described above. Few of them were skilled work- 
men, and their ignorance of common trades and of the English 


Lévy, op. cit., 68-70; Hittell, San Francisco, 185. See the Daily Alta California, 
January 21, 1853. 

Lévy, op. cit., 68, 70, 116-118, 119-124; Daily Alta California, May 13, 1853; F. 
Soulé, J. H. Gihon, and J. Nisbet, Annals of San Francisco (New York and San Francisco, 
1855), 463. See also the Daily Alta California for December 23, 1850, June 29, 1851, and 
June 2, 1852. 

81 Lévy, of. cit., 110-111. 

82 Lévy, of. cit., 68-69; Daily Alia California, June 29, 1851; Holinski, of. cit., 116; 
M. V. Lawrence, “Collége Charlemagne”, in Overland Monthly, n. s., x, (July-Decem- 
ber, 1887), 278. 

83 De Massey, op. cit., 165-166; Daily Alta California, May 13, 1853. De Massey (p. 
1s) remarks that the three standard business languages of San Francisco were French, 
Spanish and English. See the Daily Alta California, May 5, 1852, for a description of 
the more prosperous French. French money was common in the cosmopolitan currency 
of early San Francisco. See Soulé, Gihon and Nisbet, Annals, 363. 
4De Massey, of. cit., 126-127, 159; Hittell, San Francisco, 186. 
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language was a handicap to them in earning a livelihood® 
In consequence, they were in many cases forced to take up 
what the California press termed “semi-artistic” professions, 
such as hair-dressing and bootblacking, both of which they were 
said to have monopolized.* But many were gamblers, journal. 
ists and architects, as occasion offered, and others were wood- 
cutters on the fringes of the town.” In short, a majority of them 
lived by their wits, on the edges of the town’s social and eco. 
nomic life, preserving more of their national characteristics, 
perhaps, than did any of the other foreign elements of San 
Francisco’s motley population.” 

Such, in general, were the French of California and of San 
Francisco. Far removed from their home land, among an alien 
population, deprived, many of them, of a fair chance in the 
mines, and forced to live as best they might in a gold-mad city, 
it is not remarkable that when the opportunity was offered, 
many of the more adventurous among them should accept cer- 
tain proposals of the Mexican government, and go as colonists 
to the frontier of Sonora, where fabulous riches were supposed 
to await them. They had small encouragement to remain in 
California or to return to France. Numbers of them, as has 
been noted, had had military experience, and most were willing 
to seek a living by any means which presented itself. Given 
their land and gold hunger on the one hand, and the desire of 
the Mexicans for colonists on the other, it was not difficult to 
bring about a connection. Nor was it difficult for the French 
to see larger opportunities in Sonora than mere mining, once 
they knew the political and social situation of that land. 

It was inevitable that such restless, disappointed spirits as 
these pioneer French of California should respond readily 
to rumors of another gold country, wherein they might be the 
first to work the mines. Just as the lure of the fur-trade had 
drawn the Canadian French across the continent, so the attrac- 


35 Hittell, San Francisco, 186-187; Soulé, Gihon and Nisbet, of. cit., 462; Lévy, ¢) 
cit., 108; Daily Alta California, March 5, April 17, 1852. 

36 Soulé, Gihon and Nisbet, of. cit., 462. 

37 Jbid., 462-463. 

38 Jbid., 464-465; Lévy, op. cit., 107-108. 
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tion of gold and silver was to draw many Frenchmen southward 
beyond the confines of California. Years before, a brilliant 
French traveler had described and commented upon the 
mineral wealth of the Mexican state of Sonora, in a work which 
had the sanction of the French government.” From the Sonora 
immigrants into California the French learned more concern- 
ing this wonderful but little known land to the south, where 
they might be more kindly received by fellow Latins. Said an 
observant French merchant in California in September of 1850: 


Sonora, so it seems, is very rich in gold and silver mines. It is reputed to 
be even richer than California. But the mines are situated in the Apache 
Indian country, and this tribe is warlike, vicious, and not dependable.*® 


Mexico had, since her war with the United States, been en- 
deavoring to plant a line of defensive military and civilian 
colonies along her northern frontier, to ward off the incessant 
attacks of the Apaches and other Indian raiders, as well as to 
prevent Anglo-American intrusions. In 1850 and 1851, a num- 
ber of violations of her territory by Anglo-Americans had 
important effects on Mexico’s policy. In the first place, these 
violations spurred the Mexicans to greater efforts for the pro- 
tection of their frontier, including the making of grants for 
colonies, both military and civil, to foreigners other than Anglo- 
Americans.“* The French of California being ready to under- 
take almost any gainful and active employment, as well as being 
the nearest Europeans who could be depended upon as against 
Anglo-Americans, were most eligible as colonists. Secondly, 
these early evidences of the vulnerability of the Mexican fron- 
tier and of the enterprise of Anglo-American expansionists 
were incentives to the California French, showing them how 
they might carve out for themselves (or perhaps for France), 
an empire rich in mineral resources. The ground and the ex- 
amples were ready for them, at the close of 1851. 

The Mexican government itself soon furnished the means 


* De Mofras, of. cit., 1, 209. 
De Massey, of. cit., 153. See also Bancroft, California, vi, 585. 


“! Mexico, Memoria del Secretario de Estado y del despacho de Guerra y Marina, 
1852 (Mexico, 1852), 5, 19. 
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of reaching the desired mining lands along the border. Mexico 
had failed to attract her own citizens to her defensive frontier 
colonies, both because of the inability of the government to 
carry out its promises of good pay and generous land grants 
and because of the distance of the frontier and the Indian 
danger. Europeans, too, had thus far proved difficult to tempt, 
But ready to hand, in California, were men from the world’s 
leading Latin nation, pioneers who had crossed the seas jn 
search of gold, and whose pride and purses had been badly 
hurt by the discriminating laws and prejudices of the mining 
camps. It was natural that in a search for eligible and willing 
Europeans as colonists, the discontented and unassimilable 
French of California should be given an early consideration, 
They were hardy, adventurous, and none too fond of the Anglo- 
Americans who seemed to threaten the integrity of Mexican 
territory. They would make excellent frontiersmen, it was 
thought, and the Mexican government was not slow to see their 
possible value and give them a trial as colonists. It was not 
foreseen that these men, discovering the weakness and wealth 
of Mexico, might turn against the possessors of the land and 
the government of the country, quite as readily as had Ameri- 
cans in Texas or California. Nor were the first two or three 
expeditions of California French to the northwestern frontier 
of Mexico of such a character as to arouse much alarm on this 
score, unfortunate as they proved to be in themselves. 

In 1850 there came to California to seek his fortune a wan- 
dering young Frenchman named Charles de Pindray. He is de- 
scribed as strikingly handsome, vigorous and intelligent, some- 
what sullen and morose in temperament, and noted for rude 
exploits. He is very unfavorably described by Ernest de Massey, 
who met him in 1850, as “one of the greatest impostors of the 
century . . . amixture of wild beast, impostor and Machiavel- 
lianism.” ** As a hunter his skill made him well known in the 


42 Bancroft, California, vi, 585; Annuaire des Deux Mondes, 1850, (Paris, 1851), 99% 
910. See also El Siglo XIX (Mexico City), December 4, 1851. 

43 See De Massey, of. cit., 5, 20-21, 117-121, 167-168. He is said to have fled from France 
on being implicated in the activities of a group of counterfeiters. 
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vicinity of San Francisco, whose markets he is said to have kept 
supplied with game. His restless nature and extravagant habits 
soon made such a life distasteful, however, and in a year or two 
he was casting about for some means of self-advancement. Upon 
learning that the Mexican consul at San Francisco was seeking 
men for a frontier colony in Sonora, Pindray bestirred himself 
to take advantage of the opportunity fo. easy wealth.* It was 
not a hard task to find a considerable number of his compatriots 
ready to join such an enterprise. Pindray assessed his followers 
forty or fifty dollars each for the expense of the expedition; 
but even so, he is said to have been inconvenienced because of 
the eagerness of all of them to sail in one vessel. The Mexican 
authorities promised them a favorable reception at Guaymas, 
the chief seaport of Sonora.*” On November 21, 1851, Pindray 
sailed from San Francisco on the “Cumberland” with eighty- 
eight Frenchmen, being given the best wishes of the community, 
asexpressed thus in the Datly Alta California: 


Departure of the French Expedition to Sonora. . . We learn that this 
expedition composed of some of the most respectable of our French citizens 
is now so far formed as to send their first detachment, consisting of about 
one hundred members, forward on Wednesday next, on the barque “Cum- 
berland”, which has been chartered by them for this purpose. We have it 
on the best authority, that of the members themselves, that the report in 
circulation relative to their going to Sonora for revolutionary purposes is 
entirely devoid of truth. They are going solely for the purpose of exploring 
and taking possession of certain very rich mineral lands known to exist in that 
country, now overrun by the Apaches. These savages being a warlike tribe, 
these gentlemen have associated themselves together for mutual protection 
and interest, hav:ng the complete sympathies and best wishes of the Mexicans 
for their succes:, unundreds of whom will join them. This movement cannot 





“Charles de Lambertie, Le Drame de la Sonora (Paris, 1867), 207-209; A. de 
Lachapelle, Le Comte de Raousset-Boulbon et Expédition de Sonore: Corres pondence- 
Souvenirs et Oeuvres Inédites (Paris, 1859), 52-55; Henri de la Madeléne, Le Comte 
Gaston de Raousset-Boulbon, sa vie et ses Aventures (2nd ed., Paris, 1859), 53; P. C. 
de Saint-Amant, Voyages en Californie et dans Orégon (Paris, 1854), 115; Lévy, of. 
til, 109, 146; Ernest Vigneaux, Souvenirs d’un Prisonnicr de Guerre au Mexique, 1854- 
18ss (Paris, 1863), 181-184; Hittell, California, 1, 730. Pindray’s title has been variously 
fiven as Count or Marquis; but the former seems the more acceptable according to 
Mexican documents which mention him. 


“ Saint-Amant, of. cit., 114; El Siglo XIX, December 4, 1851; Lambertie, Drame de la 
Sonora, 209-210. 
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but open up new avenues to trade and enterprise, and being purely of a com. 
mercial character, its success is to be earnestly hoped for, as beneficial not 
only to these enterprising gentlemen, but to the trade and commerce of our 
growing city.*® 


Arriving at Guaymas about a month later, the expedition 
spent several days in preparation for the inland journey, one 
which would probably prove both long and arduous. The 
promise of welcome was fulfilled at Guaymas.* About eighteen 
hundred dollars was subscribed for them, besides provisions, 
implements and mounts; and at the beginning of 1852 they were 
on their way, reinforced by another detachment which had 
followed the “Cumberland”, and by recruits gathered in 
Guaymas.** Pindray was granted some abandoned mission lands 
in the fertile valley of Cocéspera, near the northern frontier, 
and he and his followers, after some delays enroute, established 
themselves near the old mission of Cocdspera in March of 
1852.*° He had, it appears, decided to begin a small agricul- 


46 Daily Alta California, November 17, 1851. See also Lambertie, Drame de la Sonora, 

209-210. 
. 47 Guaymas, Sonora, Archive of the French Consulate, Lettres Officielles de la Léga- 
tion de France 4 Mexico, André LeVasseur (French Minister to Mexico), to José 
Calvo (French vice-consul at Guaymas), Mexico, February 28, 1852; Lambertie, Drame 
de la Sonora, 210. See also Lévy, op. cit., 96-97; Daily Alta California, August 15, 1852; 
New York Times, June 30, 1852. 

48 Saint-Amant, Voyages en Californie, 115-116, 119; Lambertie, Drame de la Sonora, 
209-211; H. H. Bancroft, History of the North Mexican States and Texas (2 v., San 
Francisco, 1889), 1, 676; Lévy, op. cit., 146-148; J. R. Bartlett, Personal Narrative of 
Explorations and Incidents in Texas, New Mexico, California, Sonora and Chihuahua 
(2 v., New York and London, 1854), 1, 472. Bartlett, one of the United States commis- 
sioners engaged in surveying the new international boundary line, met Pindray’s expe 
dition near Hermosillo, January 2, 1852. See the statement of one Materre, a French 
surgeon of Guaymas, in the Daily Alta California, October 18%, 1852; also the same 
journal for April 19, 1852, Mexican correspondence; and the New York Times, June 
30, 1852. 

49 Bancroft, North Mexican States, u, 676; El Sonorense (Ures), February 4, 1853; 
Lévy, op. cit., 146-148; Lachapelle, Comte de Raousset-Boulbon, 62. Cocdspera valley 
lies along the San Miguel River, not far from the present town cf Agua Caliente, 0 
northern Sonora. It had once been the site of a flourishing Jesuit mission. The colony, 
however, seems to have had its fields at a point called Bado Seco, a few miles to the 
southwest of the mission pueblo. Pindray is said to have paused at Arizpe a few days 
to confer with the newly arrived comandante general of Sonora, General Miguel Blanco, 
who received him cordially. See Lambertie, Drame de la Sonora, 212-215. Blanco fur 
nished Pindray with guides. 
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tural colony here, prior to searching for the mines which were 
the ultimate objective. Furthermore, it was thought best to 
reconnoitre the country and to strike a blow at the Apaches 
before advancing farther, in order to fulfill in part his agree- 
ment with the government, by which he and his men were ex- 
pected to police the frontier.” 

Here the party remained for some months, being reinforced 
by one or two later divisions arriving by way of Guaymas, so 
that at one time the colonists numbered perhaps one hundred 
and fifty.” But troubles came upon them. The state’s govern- 
ment was either unable or unwilling to carry out its share of the 
contract, while Miguel Blanco, the comandante general and 
inspector of colonies, was almost openly unfriendly. Supplies 
were no longer forthcoming. The Apaches attacked the French 
on various occasions, and stole their horses. Pindray in despera- 
tion made a special journey, accompanied by a few of his men, 
to Ures, where the state’s capital was then located, to urge 
assistance.” There his truculent manner and threats, it is said, 
s0 alarmed the state officials, already suspicious of him, that 
he was ordered to leave. While on his return from Ures he 
stopped one night with his companions at the small village of 
Rayon. In the night, some of the men heard a shot, and on 
entering Pindray’s room found him dead with a bullet through 
his head. Various theories have been advanced as to the cir- 
cumstances of his death. The report was spread at the time, 
and long believed, that he had committed suicide in despair. 


© Vigneaux, Souvenirs d’un Prisonnier de Guerre, 185; Daily Alta California, October 
18, 1852; New York Times, June 30, 1852. 

‘I Saint-Amant, Voyages, 119; Lambertie, Drame de la Sonora, 209. See Alphonse 
Pinart, Documents for the History of Sonora: Extracts from Manuscripts and Printed 
Matter in the Collection of Mons. Alphonse Pinart (6 v., Bancroft Library mss., Uni- 
versity of California, Mexico, Nos. 286-292), Vv, 93-102, General Miguel Blanco to Gaston 
de Raousset-Boulbon, Arizpe, September 24, 1852; Daily Alta California, June 26, 1852. 

®2 Lachapelle, op. cit., 64; Vigneaux, op. cit., 185. El Sonorense, May 14, 1852, in 
Pinart Documents, M3s., V, 11. Also see the Daily Alta California, July 8, 14, 1852; and 
El Siglo XIX, June 15, 1852. Materre, the French surgeon of Guaymas, claimed that 
Pindray and his men located and “denounced” a silver mine near Cocdéspera, but were 
robbed of it by the local authorities. See the Daily Alta California, October 18, 1852. 

inciden:. 't is said, caused fully half of the French colonists to return to Guaymas 
and thence to California, in disgust. 
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Others have held that he was killed by one of his own m 
with whom he had quarreled. Still others think that he wa 
murdered by Mexicans, perhaps at the instigation of the loca] 
authorities.” This last theory seems rather plausible, if we 
consider for a moment the attitude of the government toward 
him. 

Pindray had.had an unsavory reputation in France, and had 
left his home land in some haste. Indeed, so ill had been his 
fame that André LeVasseur, French minister to Mexico, feared 
that it would injure the prospects of French colonization jp 
Sonora, and declined to assume any responsibility for him,* 
How the knowledge of Pindray’s past reached the ears of the 
Mexican government is not certain, but in April of 1852 Blanco, 
comandante general of Sonora, had been warned by his su- 
periors against any probable attempts on the part of the French 
adventurer to disturb the “tranquillity” of Sonora, and had 
been urged to keep a close watch on the French colonists, with 
orders that in case Pindray’s conduct should be considered 
prejudicial to the national interests, he should be imprisoned 
at once.” Blanco promised to obey these instructions, and this 


53 For the various theories, see Lachapelle, of. cit., 64-65; Lévy, op. cit., 148; Vig- 
neaux, op. cit., 185; Lambertie, Drame de la Sonora, 256-257; Daily Alita California, 
August 15, 1852, citing L’Echo du Pacifique of August 13, 1852. Lévy asserts that Pindray 
shot himself through the head in a fit of madness caused by thirst in crossing a desert 
region. But this account seems untrustworthy. It seems quite certain, however, that 
Pindray and his men quarreled frequently. See the Daily Alta California, October 5, 18, 
1852. A rumor to this effect reached San Francisco in July, 1852. Ibid., July 22, 1852. The 
French colonists perhaps gave some cause for their unpopularity, if we may believe a 
statement made by General Blanco, May 31, 1852, referring to outrages committed on 
the people of the pueblo of Tuape by the Cocésperans. See El Sonorense, June 11, 1852, 
in Pinart Documents, v, 28-29, Blanco to the Governor of Sonora, Arizpe, May 31, 1852 
At Imuris, it is said that the French attacked a party of American emigrants bound for 
California, and would have killed them all had it not been for the intervention of the 
alcalde and the townsfolk. See the New York Times, June 30, 1852. 

54 Guaymas, Archive of the French Consulate, Lettres Officielles, ms., LeVasseur © 
Calvo, Mexico, April 19, 1852. 

55 Mexico, Secretaria de Guerra y Marina, Archivo General, Operaciones Militares, 
1852, Legajo 5, Expediente 5, Robles (Mexican Minister of War), to Blanco, Mexico, 
April 28, 1852. Robles said that he had been informed of Pindray’s past by “respectable 
persons.” It seems probable that Pindray’s own countrymen thus betrayed him. LeVasseu! 
in his earlier letter mentioned nothing derogatory to Pindray, but in his later one he 
declared his fear of Pindray as a bad example of French colonists. Robles expressed 4 
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promise doubtless explains the generally unfriendly attitude 
of the state government toward Pindray.™ In addition to this 
antagonism, the state government obviously feared the French 
leader, and not without reason, considering his manner, the 
number of his men, and the fact that through poverty the gov- 
ernment had been unable to fulfill its agreement with the 
colony. Pindray had been given at least a possible ground for 
rebellion against the authorities. Bullets are cheaper than 
prisons in Mexico, and many impending revolutions have been 
prevented by timely shots in the dark. It seems quite reasonable 
to suppose that Pindray’s career was thus abruptly terminated, 
although probably he had little intention or resources to make 
war on his superiors. 

At the news of Pindray’s death his little band of followers 
at Cocdspera, much reduced in number by Indian attacks, pri- 
vation and desertion, were in consternation. But they elected 
as his successor his lieutenant and close friend, Lachapelle, and 
the colony continued to struggle along through the summer 
of 1852. In the autumn the remnant of the colonists joined forces 
with the more ambitious expedition of Raousset-Boulbon, to 
be discussed later.’ Thus ended the first of the French expedi- 
tions into Sonora, and its termination was prophetic of the 
results of those to follow, though whether or not its motives 
were the same would be difficult to say. 

Of the second French colony on the Sonora frontier, con- 
siderably less is known. Saint-Amant, French agent at Sacra- 
mento, and others had been active in promoting in Paris a 


4 
doubt of Pindray’s sincerity in seeking mines. Unfortunately, there seem to be no docu- 


ments by Pindray extant, so that all judgment of him must come from the statements 
of others. In a letter of May 19, 1852, LeVasseur advised Calvo to have as little as 
possible to do with Pindray’s affairs. 

°6 Ibid., Expediente 22, ms., Blanco to Robles, Arizpe, June 7, 1852. 

Pedro N. Ulloa, Folleto Conmemorativo de la Memorable Jornada del 13 de Julio 
de 1854 (Hermosillo, 1907), 10 n.; Lachapelle, of. cit., 66. See also Anales del Museo 
Nacional de México, Segunda Epoca, Tomo (Mexico, 1905), 296, for a description of 
the Cocéspera colony in August, 1852. It does not seem to have been in dire straits in 
August of 1852, although the colonists were reduced in number to some forty men. See 
also the Daily Alta California, October 25, 1852. Some of Pindray’s men deserted him 
to join Sainte-Marie’s expedition. Ibid., August 15, 1852. 
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number of ‘companies for the exploitation of gold mines jp 
California.” Among the agents sent out by these companies 
was one Lepine de Sigondis, who in the spring of 1852 obtained 
from the Mexican consul in San Francisco a concession to br; 

Frenchmen to work the abandoned mines of the Gila and Santa 
Cruz valleys, in the southern part of what is now Arizona, and 
in northern Sonora, not far from where Pindray’s colonists had 
established themselves.” Sigondis’ company, of from sixty to 
eighty men, left San Francisco early in March, 1852, in the 
vessels “Sonora” and “Hermosillo.” This force lacked the 
military organization of Pindray’s and was composed simply 
of armed miners, under the command of one T. P. Sainte. 
Marie.” They seem to have reached Guaymas on April 5, 
become Mexican citizens according to the colonization regu- 
lations, as Pindray’s men had before them, and settled jn 
the Santa Cruz valley.” They were disappointed, however, in 
their hopes of finding placer mines, and soon dispersed. Some 
of them returned to Guaymas, others came overland to Cali- 
fornia, and a few apparently joined Raousset-Boulbon’s expedi- 
tion in the autumn.® Thus closed the second expedition of 


58 Saint-Amant, Voyages, 112-113. 

59 The company, it is said, had about $40,000 cash capital, arms, ammunition, mules 
and horses, and was given more supplies and money by the Sonora government at Ures. 
See Materre’s statement, Daily Alta California, October 18, 1852. The expedition seems 
to have been organized in Placer County, California, in February, 1852. See El Siglo XIX, 
March 23, 1852. 

80 Lévy, op. cit., 148; Materre in the Daily Alta California, March 5, October 18, 1852. 

61 Lévy, op. cit., 148. Sigondis and his men appear to have settled as colonos vecinos, 
or strictly civilian colonists, somewhere between Santa Cruz and Tucson. See Pinart 
Documents, MS., V, 93-102, Blanco to Raousset-Boulbon, Arizpe, September 24, 1352} 
Materre, in the Daily Alta California, October 18, 1852; and ibid., October 5, 1852 
Sainte-Marie was later appointed French vice-consul in Acapulco. See El Siglo XIX, 
May 26, 1853. 

62 Mexico, Secretaria de Guerra y Marina, Archivo General, Operaciones Militares, 
1852, Legajo 5, Expediente 29, ms. Blanco to Robles, Ures, April 16, 1352; El Siglo XIX, 
June 3, 1852. These Frenchmen brought word that between four and five hundred more 
French were coming soon, probably referring to the Raousset-Boulbon expedition, then 
preparing. They were granted lands on the frontier by the Sonora government. Some 
fighting seems to have occurred between them and the Indians. See the Daily Alta Cali- 
fornia, August 16, 1852. 

63 H. H. Bancroft, History of Arizona and New Mexico (San Francisco, 1889), 47625 
Pinart Documents, v, 93-102, Ms., Blanco to Raousset-Boulbon, Arizpe, September 2%, 
1852; Materre, in the Daily Alta California, June 8, October 5, 15, 18, 1852. 
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in @ California French for the colonization of the northern frontier 
ies M@ of the state of Sonora. 

ed As for the romantic career of Count Gaston de Raousset- 
ng M Boulbon, lack of space forbids a detailed treatment of it here. 
ita HM One of the most colorful and interesting Frenchmen of Cali- 
nd @ fornia’s bonanza days, he was a well known character on San 
ad @ Francisco’s water front and in the French colony, and later 
to won such fame by his exploits in Sonora and Mexico that a very 
he @ considerable legend has grown up: about his name. Like 
he @ Pindray, he was of a decayed French noble family, and had 
ly come to California to retrieve his fortunes. But he was far more 


te- @ attractive in personality, and far more versatile than the un- 
5 fortunate Pindray. He had been a French soldier, North Afri- 
u- @ cancolonist, journalist and Parisian politician, and had wasted 


in @ two fortunes when he appeared in San Francisco in 1850. The 
in @ loquacious Daily Alta California thus described him in 1854: 


i; Counte de Boulbon was about thirty-seven years of age, of middle height, 
r well-set head, capacious forehead, aquiline nose, and a profile of what the 
French would call a slightly imperative cast. His eyes were calm, deep, and 
of steady. The general character of his physiognomy presented a mixture of 

both the Arab and German types. He was a little short-sighted and slightly 
les deaf, two infirmities that gave him somewhat of a taciturn and meditative 
res. air. His manner was exceedingly affable and courteous toward all, but espe- 
= cially toward those whose position in society was inferior to his own. What- 


ever may have been his faults he possessed the art of conciliating the good 
52 will and friendship of all who came in contact with him. Had he been guided 
05, by more steady principles of conduct, there is no doubt that he would have 
i left behind him a reputation more enduring than that of an unscrupulous 
x guerrilla chief.® 
1X, 


In San Francisco he picked up a precarious living by hunt- 
es ing, by cattle-buying and trading, having become disgusted 
with the life of a miner after one trial. Later, he tried his hand 
“a at the trade of a lighterman, unloading vessels at the wharves. 
m @ Again we extract a picture of him from the Daily Alta Cali- 


fornia: | : 
D.; ! 
2, At this period (about 1851) Count de Raousset might have been seen any | 


“Daily Alta California, October 15, 1854. 
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morning at six o'clock, at the foot of Long Wharf, clad in a red flannel shin 
and a pair of top-boots, and puffing away at his cigar or pipe, while he hoisted 
from his boat boxes and bales of goods. 


Like others of his countrymen, Raousset became interested 
in the stories of the wealth of Sonora, and determined to emp. 
late Pindray, who is said to have offered him a position in his 
expedition —an offer rejected out of pride.“ When next we hear 
of him, he is in Mexico City, making arrangements for the ex. 
ploitation of the old silver fields of Arizona, in northern Sonora, 
With the assistance, financial and political, of a powerful 
Franco-Mexican banking house, Jecker, Torre and Company, 
and of André LeVasseur, French minister to Mexico, Raousset 
secured a contract to take a colony of California Frenchmen 
to this region and work the old mines, abandoned since the 
middle of the eighteenth century.” At the same time, he and 
his men were to protect the frontier from the marauding 
Apaches. Back in San Francisco again, he was aided by Consul 
Dillon in gathering a troop of some two hundred French 
adventurers, and sailed with them for Sonora in May of 1852. 
Upon arriving, on June 1, at Guaymas, Raousset found his plans 
opposed by the Mexican comandante general, the same Miguel 
Blanco who had been so unfriendly to Pindray. By diplomacy, 
however, he won from the state’s authorities a grudging per- 
mission to conduct his troops into the interior in search of the 
mines of Arizona.® 

Meanwhile, it appears that General Blanco had become per- 
sonally interested in promoting a rival mining enterprise, spon- 
sored by the Tepic (Nayarit) firm of Barron, Forbes and 
Company. A dispute having arisen between Raousset and 


65 Daily Alta California, October 15, 1854. 

66 Lachapelle, of. cit., 61. 

67 Maruel Maria Giménez, “Expedicién a Sonora en 1852” in Annales del Museo 
Nacional de México, Segunda Epoca, Tomo 1 (Mexico, 1905, pp. 273-346), 306; Pinart 
Documents, Ms3s., V, 67-68; El Sonorense, February 4, 1853; Saint-Amant, Voyages, 117; 
Lambertie, Drame de la Sonora, 12-13, 14-17; El Siglo XIX, November 16, 1852; 
Lachapelle, of. cit., $7. 

68 Giménez, “Expedicién”, 279; El Sonorense, January 14, 1853; Daily Alta California, 
October 25, 1852. 
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Blanco over technicalities connected with the naturalization 
of the French colonists, the French leader soon found himself 
in a desperate situation, isolated at the old frontier mission of 
Saric. Believing that Blanco was in the pay of the rival mining 
company, and that no justice could be expected from the So- 
noran authorities, Raousset threw caution to the winds and 
raised the standard of revolt. He secured the co-operation of 
Pindray’s old colonists at Cocdspera, and to the number of 
some forty men they swelled his ranks; but a revolutionary 
appeal to the frontier Mexican pueblos brought no response. 
Well armed and eager for action, the French marched south- 
ward toward Hermosillo, the largest city of the state; and there, 
on October 14, they found Blanco and some eight hundred men 
in possession of the city. With reckless courage, Raousset led 
his men to the assault, and within two hours they were masters 
of Hermosillo, while Blanco and his forces were in full flight. 
But it proved a barren victory, for Sonora, far from rallying 
to the French cause, rose in arms against “los extranjeros”, 
while Blanco was soon gathering recruits with which to inter- 
cept them.” To make matters worse, Raousset fell ill; and so, 
carrying their chieftain in a litter, the little band of Frenchmen 
abandoned Hermosillo and sorrowfully took up their march 
for Guaymas, some ninety miles to the south. Just outside of 
Guaymas, they found their way blocked by Blanco’s forces, 
largely composed of Indians, and by the intercession of the 
French vice-consul in Guaymas they were persuaded to sur- 
render to the Mexican comandante general, Raousset being too 
ill to share in the negotiations. Blanco treated the French gen- 
erously, raising a fund for their transportation back to Cali- 
fornia, and by the end of December, 1852, all save a few had 
returned to San Francisco unharmed.” 


* Mexico, Secretaria de Guerra y Marina, Archivo General, Fraccién Primera, 
Operaciones Militares, 1853-1855, Legajo 16 (Expediciones Filibusteras), Ms., passim. ; 
Lachapelle, Comte de Raousset-Boulbon, 129-130; Madeléne, Comte Gaston de Raousset- 
Boulbon, passim.; Lambertie, Drame de la Sonora, 72-73. 

"Mexico, Secretaria de Guerra y Marina, Archivo General, Fraccién Primera, 
Operaciones Militares, 1853-1855, Legajo 16, Ms., articles of the French capitulation; 
El Siglo XIX, December 6, 15, 1852, January 8, 1853; Daily Alta California, December 
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On his return to San Francisco in the spring of 1853, Raousset 
found himself lionized in the French quarter as the hero of 
Hermosillo. The general (and perhaps not wholly merited) 
praise may have turned his head, for it was soon full of schemes 
to avenge his alleged wrongs at the hands of the Sonoran ap- 
thorities. The overthrow of the Arista government in Mexico, 
and the establishment of General Antonio Lépez de Santa Anna 
as dictator, seemed a heaven-sent opportunity to Raousset, 
whose plans for a punitive expedition had not prospered in 
San Francisco; and in the summer of 1853 we find him again 
in Mexico City, making new frontier colonial propositions to 
Santa Anna. The dictator, however, easily penetrated the mo- 
tives of the adventurer, and rejected his offers to bring armed 
colonists to Sonora. Enraged at this treatment, Raousset appears 
to have joined in the schemes of a number of revolutionists in 
Mexico, which country he soon found decidedly unsafe for 


himself.” 


Again, then, we see him in San Francisco, late in 1853, bit- 


terly denouncing Santa Anna and actively organizing an expe- 
dition of Frenchmen to seize Sonora by force. Lack of funds 
and the uncertainty as to whether Sonora would be included 
in the then pending Gadsden Purchase, had nearly compelled 
him to relinquish his plans, when the blunders of a newly- 
arrived Mexican consul at San Francisco made it possible for 
Raousset to enlist his men as volunteers in the Mexican service. 
To the number of some four hundred, his followers and others 
who hoped to enter the Mexican army, sailed from San Fran- 
cisco early in April, 1854, leaving their commander to follow 
with a supply of munitions and a few intimate friends. When 
the French volunteers, together with a number of Germans, 
Chileans and Irish, reached Guaymas, they were mustered into 


17, 18, 22, 23, 1852, September 24, 1854; Lévy, of. cit., 138; Lambertie, Drame de la 
Sonora, 90-91, 92, 94, 97; Madeléne, of. cit., 103, 105. 

71 Mexico, Secretaria de Guerra y Marina, Archivo General, Fraccién Primera, 
Operaciones Militares, 1854, Legajo 5, Expediente 2, ms., passim.; Lachapelle, 0p. ci» 
145-167; Vigneaux, of. cit., 199; Madeléne, of. cit., 113; Lambertie, Drame de la Sonora, 
99-101; Lévy, op. cit., 140; Daily Alta California, September 24, 1854. 
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the Mexican army by the new comandante general, José Maria 
Yafiez, and were maintained as a part of the garrison kept at 
Guaymas.” 

Late in June, Raousset and a few companions arrived off 
Guaymas, having completed a perilous voyage from San Fran- 
cisco in a tiny schooner, laden with rifles and ammunition. In 
the course of their journey the little vessel, the “Belle,” had 
been capsized on Isla Margarita, off the coast of Baja Cali- 
fornia; and they had been forced to run the gauntlet of Mexican 
coast-guard vessels on the lookout for them. Raousset and his 
friends landed, and the French leader seems to have made 
overtures to Yafiez concerning a rebellion against Santa Anna’s 
government ; a rebellion which would form a part of the Ayutla 
Revolution then in progress to the southward. But at the same 
time the Frenchman was distributing supplies, arms and propa- 
ganda among his compatriots in the Mexican garrison, and 
inciting them to mutiny.” 

The tenseness of the situation came to a head on July 12, 
1854, when street brawls occurred between the French and 
Mexican soldiery. Raousset at once put himself at the head of 
his countrymen, and on July 13 demanded hostages and guar- 
antees from Yafiez. When the latter temporized in order to 
gain time for the coming of expected reinforcements, the 
French opened hostilities, and led by Raousset attacked the 
Mexican barracks. A poor plan of attack, a shortage of ammu- 
tition, and the false rumor of Raousset’s death, caused confu- 
sion among the French at the crucial moment, and they broke 
ranks and fled to the French vice-consulate for sanctuary, some 
fifty of them having been killed by the Mexicans, and many 
more captured in flight. A few escaped on board of Raousset’s 


™ Madeléne, of. cit., 116-119; Lachapelle, of. cit., 153-160; Lambertie, Drame de la 
Sonora, 103-110; Diario Oficial (Mexico City), Suplemento al Numero 73, October 12, 
854, passim.; Bancroft, North Mexican States, 1, 684; Daily Alta California, April 19, 
20, 23, September 24, 1854; Vigneaux, Souvenirs, 24 et seg.; Ulloa, Folleto, 20 et seg. 

™Lachapelle, of. cit., 170-176; Madeléne, of. cit., 125-130; Bancroft, North Mexican 
States, u, 684-692; Vigneaux, of. cit., 25-27, 29-35, 40-116, 131-159; Lambertie, Drame 


la Sonora, 104-105; Daily California Chronicle, September 26, 1854; Diario Oficial, 
October 12, 1854. 
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little schooner, but the majority, including Raousset himself 
surrendered to Yafiez.™ | 

After some weeks of imprisonment at Guaymas, the bulk o§ 
the French volunteers were sent overland via Guadalajara 
to Mexico City, and thence on to Vera Cruz, where a French 
naval vessel took charge of them and conveyed them to the 
French West Indies. A few were permitted to return to San 
Francisco, and others were sent to Peru. As for Raousset, he 
was brought to trial by a Mexican court-martial, found guilty 
of treason, and condemned to death. At sunrise on August 12, 
1854, he faced a Mexican firing-squad on the beach at Guaymas; 
and there, in the prime of life, he met a dramatic death well 
suited to his adventurous career.” 

Raousset, however, was not the last of the French adventurers 
out of San Francisco. Late in 1855, Admiral Jean Napoléon 
Zerman, a French ex-naval officer under Louis Philippe, exiled 
by the Revolution of 1848, led some two hundred French, 
Italians and Anglo-Americans from the Golden Gate to La 
Paz in Baja California, on their way to join the Mexican 
revolutionists fighting against Santa Anna. At La Paz, Zerman 
was suspected (with some reason) of having designs upon the 
peninsula and on Sonora; and the Mexican comandante made 
him and his men prisoners. They were sent on a weary march 
to Mexico City, where they remained in prison until diplomatic 
intercessions procured their release in 1856-1857. Zerman and 
his followers seem to have been the last Franco-Californian 
adventurers to seek employment in Mexico.” 

Pindray, Raousset and Zerman were among the more ro- 


74 Vigneaux, of. cit., 200-243 ; Madeléne, of. cit., 134-156; Lachapelle, of. cit., 185-200; 
Diario Oficial, October 12, 1854; Ulloa, Folletoa, 33-35; Mexico, Secretaria de Guerra y 
Marina, Archivo General, Fraccién Primera, Operaciones Militares, 1854, Legaje 5, MS, 
passim. 

75 Mexico, Secretaria de Guerra y Marina, Archivo General, Fraccién Primera, 
Operaciones Militares, 1854, Legajo 5, MS., passim.; Diario Oficial, October 12, 1854; 
Vigneaux, of. cit., 247-288, 504; Ulloa, Folleto, 49-53; Lambertie, Drame de /a Sonora, 
119-123; Madeléne, of. cit., 152-155; Daily Alta California, October 15, 1854; 5am 
Francisco Daily Herald, October 15, 16, 19, 1854. 

76 Bancroft, North Mexican States, 1, 724 n.; J. F. Rippy, The United States and Mexico 
(New York, 1926), 176. 
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mantic and interesting characters of the French colony in Cali- 
fornia. But we have only to remember that back of them, in 
relative obscurity but proving far more valuable as elements in 
California’s cosmopolitan gold-rush society, were the substan- 
tial French merchants, bankers, vineyard-owners, shopkeepers, 
artists, journalists and skilled workers of various kinds—who 
contributed, as did the mass of honest, industrious Anglo- 
Americans, to the foundations of the Golden State’s prosperity. 

Indeed, it may well be said that the French of California, in 
their general character and composition, closely resembled the 
Anglo-Americans; and it is to be regretted that the wave of 
French immigration later receded, leaving only a small rem- 
nant of the old colony in San Francisco, and a few scattering 
farmers and merchants in the interior. But the records indicate 
the one-time importance of the French element in California’s 
story; and perhaps at some future day their colorful influence 
in California life will be justly evaluated. 


RuFus Kay WYLLYS 
Arizona State Teachers College 
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Francis Drake and the Pacific: Two Fragments 
Edited by E. G. R. Taylor 


Introduction 


The poverty of authentic and strictly contemporary material 
relative to the inception and conduct of Drake’s voyage of 
1577-80 is notorious, and Stow’s statement (made in 1592) 
that on his return “books, pictures & ballads were published 
in his praise”’ is not only unconfirmed, but directly contradicted 
by the words of the rhyming publicist Henry Roberts. Roberts 
(following his custom) penned a Ballad in Farewell when 
Drake went to sea in 1585, and referring to the circumnaviga- 
tion says: “I did expect some Ovid’s pen to paint his worthy 
praise, But none hath writ. . .” and his heart failed him when 
he thought to attempt the task himself. Thus every scrap of 
relevant material that can be garnered is of interest and value 
to the student, a fact that must be the justification of the present 
article, dealing as it does, without any attempt at completeness, 
with two fragmentary documents. 

The first of these* can be connected with Drake only by 
inference, albeit a strong one. It is part of an English manu- 
script Navigating Manual, of a type common enough during 
the sixteenth century in Spain and Portugal, but found only 
in borrowed form in England. This example has been compiled 
and translated from Spanish and Portuguese sources. In addi- 
tion to the stereotyped rules for position finding, it includes 4 
number of rutters or sailing directions for particular routes, 
including the English Channel approaches, the Muscovy and 
Guinea voyages, the voyage to Brazil (two sets) and that for 


1 Harleian mss., No. 167, British Museum, London. See below for transcript. 
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Magellan’s Strait. Now the date of the manuscript can be 
exactly fixed by the Rota Perpetua, part of the usual apparatus 
of such manuals. The first year upon the Rota is 1578, which 
means that it was prepared in 1577. The inference to be drawn 
from the coincidence of date and content is irresistible. There 
was but one English seaman who needed a rutter for Magellan’s 
Strait in 1577, and that seaman was Francis Drake. This being 
accepted, a tiny memorandum list scribbled on a page of the 
manual becomes of entrancing interest: it is a jotting of various 
articles to be procured or remembered by someone going to 
sea, namely: “A Byble, Sylver cup for beere, parcel gilt. Half 
a dozen silver spoones with knoppes of acorns. A box of silver, 
with balssam. A gilt head-piece graven. A case of glass bottles. 
A desk of wensckote to wryght on. A piece, with the stock set 
with bonne. A cloth gown for the sea. A lether trunk.” These 
are just such belongings as Drake is known to have had about 
him, and are too splendid for anyone less than the general of 
the fleet, who was served on fine china and plate. Balsam was 
held to be a notable heal-all for wounds and ship-board ail- 
ments, and Drake was well-known for his care of the health of 
his men. The gilt head-piece may have been the very one 
displayed in the Hondius portrait, while the inlaid “piece” 
or flint-lock musket may have been the one presented to San 
Juan de Anton. Did Drake write out the list or was it his 
steward Legg, who later fell out with his master over a matter 
of silver spoons and stolen gold? Was Drake’s own story written 
upon the wainscot desk, and did John Drake sit at it to make 
his last pictures? Such questions will never be answered, and 
we must turn to the transcript of the sailing directions. These 
are in three sections: the “heights,” i.e., latitudes, of leading 
landmarks ; the distances from one to another; and the courses 
or bearings to be followed. The Brazil rutters (and the special 
knowledge of the Portuguese pilot Nufio da Silva) stopped 
short at Cape St. Mary on the Plate estuary. Beyond that point, 
information must have been gathered from the records of 
Magellan’s voyage, and of the few subsequent Spanish voyages 
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through and about the Strait. These records were employed by 
the Portuguese cartographer Fernao Vaz Dourado, who was 
perhaps the author of the map Drake bought at Lisbon; there 
are a number of names common to Dourado’s maps and the 
rutter which are not found elsewhere. In passing it may be 
recalled that both Drake and Winter had copies in English 
of the narrative of Magellan’s Voyage, probably in the handy 
octavo volume, 4 History of Travayle, published in July, 1577, 
by Richard Willes. 

A perusal of the rutter leaves the reader amazed at the scanty 
information upon which Elizabethan seamen ventured into 
unknown waters, amazed too by its inaccuracy, and the lacunae 
specially noticeable in regard to the Pacific coast north of the 
Strait’s mouth. For the latter the reason is plain enough: the 
coast of Chile south of 40°, dominated by stormy northwesterly 
and westerly winds was a dreaded leeshore, given a very wide 
berth by ships seeking the Strait from that side. From 50° 
southward it was first surveyed by Ladrillero in 1558 and 1550, 
and its inner channels explored and claimed formally for Spain 
by Sarmiento when he sailed out to close the Strait against 
Drake’s return that way in 1579. 

The distances on the rutter are reckoned in leagues of 4 
Italian miles, running 17% leagues to the degree, in accordance 
with current sea practice. The initial latitude, Cape Santa 
Maria, 35° S., is correct, as is the distance across the Plate 
estuary, but the “souther” cape is placed 10’ too far south. Port 
St. Julian is 20’, and Cape Virgenes 15’ too far south, and in 
general the tendency was for astrolabe readings to be too high 
by something under half a degree. It is not quite clear what 
landmark was taken for “the mowthe of the Strait”, but a ship 
would be clear of the last islands on the starboard side (Islas 
Evangelistas) in 52° 15’. Of the two landmarks given in South- 
ern Chile, Serra Alta is perhaps on Isla de la Campaifia, and 
Rio de Coanti on Chiloé. As, however, the Courses in this set- 
tion are all incorrect, running persistently west of north instead 
of north, or east of north (the true bearings), it is impossible to 
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attempt exact identifications. The error was discovered by 
Drake, when he failed to pick up any landmarks after run- 
ning north west to 40°. He was then obliged to sail east for 
twelve days before reaching Valdivia. It was at this time that 
(according to San Juan de Anton) he expressed the opinion 
that Winter had gone straight on to the Moluccas since his 
sea-chart for Chile was incorrect. The inference is that Drake 
and Winter both had copies of the rutter and the corresponding 
chart, and that, in Drake’s view, when Winter discovered that 
they had led him astray he would maintain his course across 
the Pacific rather than turn back to the rendezvous in 30° N., 
somewhere between the Buen Abrigo Islands and Cape Ar- 
boledas. That these erroneous directions occur on the manu- 
script rutter is a further confirmation that it was the one which 
Drake carried, and da Silva mentioned. It gave information 
for the Pacific coast as far north as Panama, but the later sections 
have not been transcribed here. 

The second document? is a hitherto unnoticed reference to 
New Albion in the Diary of Richard Madox, chaplain on 
Fenton’s ship in 1582. A number of Drake’s officers, including 
William Hawkins, John Drake, and the foul-mouthed pilot 
Thomas Hood, were sent out with Fenton, and the conversation 
often turned on the incidents of the circumnavigation which 
they were engaged in following up. Madox jotted down any 
matters that interested him, but in a very disorderly fashion. 
The description of New Albion follows a note on how to cure 
a foundered horse, and is followed in turn by a sketch of a 
sailing raft as used on the Peru coast, and (on the folio overleaf) 
by a vocabulary of the language of Java. The first point of 
interest is that the name New Albion is not mentioned, the 
country subsequently so called being referred to as Ship’s Land. 
This change of name is a reminder, if such be needed, of the 
way in which the story of Drake’s voyage as we know it has 
been edited and worked up for publication. The unvarnished 
account of the Anonymous Narrative probably comes nearer 


to the truth, just as the diaries of Madox and Walker give a 
2 See below. 
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more exact account of what transpired on the Fenton voyage 
than the colourless “official” narrative of Ward which Hakluyt 
printed. The truth, however, is never suited for public cop. 
sumption, and even in his private diary Madox did not dare to 
write in plain English, but resorted to Latin, Greek, and even 
cipher, while inventing a fictitious nomenclature for the leaders 
whose quarrels and intrigues he records. As regards Ship's 
Land, however, there was no need for secrecy. It was on the 
back side of Labrador (50°-60°), and as Christopher Hall 
believed, ‘‘nigh unto it.” Hall was one of Frobisher’s captains 
during the search for the Northwest Passage, and had written 
an account of the third attempt for John Dee. He was a man 
of great experience, and before joining Fenton’s fleet had come 
from Spain with a despatch from the English spy, Roger 
Bodenham, bringing news of Sarmiento’s fleet which had left 
Spain to fortify the Straits. The document then contains the cat- 
egorical statement that Drake graved and trimmed his ship in 
48° N., which agrees with a later account by John Drake. Now 
there can have been no possible reason for any falsification of 
the facts in a shipboard discussion, or in a diary jotting meant 
for the writer’s eye alone. Thus it would appear that Drake’s 
anchorage must be sought in Oregon rather than in California, 
perhaps in Gray’s Bay, or at the mouth of Raft River. If he 
approached, but just fell short of, the latitude of Juan de Fuca 
Strait, the statement in The World Encompassed that the land 
seen was “running on continually Northwest, as if it went 
directly to meet with Asia” is in accordance with fact, and Mt. 
Olympus, snowcapped even in June, would presumably have 
been sighted. There seems little reason to doubt that John Dee’s 
mention, in 1577, of a British subject about to solve the Anian 
problem, i.e., the possible link between northwest America and 
Asia, had reference to Drake. There is abundant evidence, too, 


that Drake himself at least bore in mind the possibility of — 


getting home by the Northwest Passage. He could not have 
come to the decision he did, namely that the American coast 
trended northwestward, if he had reached a latitude much 
short of 48° N. 
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It had been hoped by the present writer that the few Indian 
words transcribed by Madox might form a decisive clue to 
Drake’s landing place, but Professor Sapir, who kindly ex- 
amined them, could come to no definite conclusion, and Profes- 
sor Olson could say no more than that a Chinook tribe of the 
Columbia River area might be in question. In view of the 
detailed work done by Mr. Wagner and Professor Davidson, 
and the present writer’s lack of local knowledge, it seems best 
merely to submit the new evidence and leave the question open. 

While the “Batn” or “Raffe” drawn by Madox seems to be 
specifically one that Drake’s men described to him as seen in 
Peru, it may not be quite irrelevant to the question in hand, 
for itis possible that they declared the vessels used by the Ship’s 
Land Indians to be like those of Peru. The mast and sails, the 
latter seemingly of strips of bark, are clearly of native design 
and workmanship, although it has been held that sailing was 
unknown to the Indians in the Eastern Pacific. Mr. Frank 
Kermode of Victoria, B. C., when consulted, stated that he had 
no knowledge of such vessels in the northwest coast, and this 
further problem, therefore, is offered for solution to readers of 
the Review. 


E. G. R. TAYLOR 
Birkbeck College, London, England 


Document I* 


The Heights 


D M. 
Cape santa maria 35 
The souther cape of the river of plate standing in 36 oy 
Pointa de las boxas 45 50 
Sainte Julian stands in 49 50 
The next headland to the south end of St. Julians 50 35 
Cape de las Virgenes in 53 oY, 
Cape del estrecho 53 o% 
The mouth of the strait 52 
The heads lands of serra alta 48 o% 


*Harleian mss., No. x67, British Museum, London. 
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The heads lands to ye southard of Ryo de coanti in 43 oY, 
The headland of el padron 41 
Ryo de montanias in 38 ag 
The headland of O chille 31 55 
The 2 islands buen abrigo 3045 
Cape de arboledas 29-05 
The Distances 

Leagues 
From cape saint maria to ye sother end of ryo de plat 028 
From ye same sother cape to porto santo antonio o18 
From saint antonio to ponta de boxas 205 
From ponta de boxas to porta Cruze 060 
From porta Cruz to porte S. Julians 017 


The southe cape of port sant Julians and Cape de las Virgenes are distant 055 
From cape de las virgenes to the sowther cape of ye straight of Magelan 044 


From the sother cape to sajda del canall 047 
From cape de las virgenes to sajda del canal 047 
From sajda del canal to sera alta 095 
From the headland of sera alta to rio del counti ys 146 
From el padron to rio de montanias 077 
From cape grenoso to rio de myape 072 
From rio de miape to o chile ys 058 
From o chile to buen abrigo ys 040 
From buenabrigo to cape de arboledas 036 
The Courses 


The souther cape [of R. Plate] and porto de sante antonyo lieth sowthe weste 
and be sowthe and north easte and be northe. Sant antonio and ponta de boxas 
lyeth south west and be sowth and north east and be northe, but in this Course 
beware of a shole that lyethe 20 leges off of Cape de las arenas, which ys to the 
southeward of Cape Sant Antonio 40 leges. Ponta de boxas and porta cruz lyeth 
SSW and NNE, and from the head lande next to porta cruz to the northward 
lyeth certaine Illands abowte a 5 leages off the mayne, and lyeth WNW and 
ENE, and are in number 9, and lyeth in length 21 leges WNW and ENE. 

Porta cruz and porte sainte Julyanus lyeth SSW and NNE. The sowther 
cape of porte sainte Julyans and cape de las Virgenes lieth SW and be W, NE 
and be E. 

Cape de las virgenes and cape del estrecho on the sowthe side of the straight 
lieth WSW and ENE, and do you goe clere, leevinge all the Illands on your 
starboarde syde. 

Cape del estrecho on the sowthe side, and the norther cape on the wester 
ende of the sayd straight of Magylan, called sajda del canal, lyeth NW and 
be W, SE and be E. 
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Sajda del canal and sera alta.lieth NW and SE, and so shall you fall 5 or 6 
leages with in the sayde headlande. 

Sera alta and the head land of ryo de coanti lyeth NW and be W, SE and 
be E. El padron and rio de mountainas lieth NW and to the westwarde. Ryo 
de mountainas and cape grenosso lieth east and west. Cape grenosso and rio 
de miape lieth NNW and SSE. Rio de miape and 0 chile lieth WNW and ESE. 
O chile and buen abriga lyeth NNW and SSE., and in the mouth of buen 
abriga lyethe 2 smalle Illandes. Buen abriga and cape de arboledas lieth NW 
and be W, SE and be S. 


Document II* 


In ship’s land wh is ye back syde of Labradore and as Mr Haul supposeth 
nye thereunto Syr Frances Drake graved and bremd his ship at 48 degrees to 
ye north. Ye people ar for feature color apparel diet and holo speach lyke to 
those of Labradore and as is thowght kyngles for they crowned Syr Frances 
Drake. Ther language is thus. 

Cheepe bread 

Huchee kecharoh sit downe 

Nocharo mu ___tuch me not 

Hioghe aking. 
Ther song when they worship god is thus — one dauncing first wh his handes 
up, and al ye rest after lyke ye prest and people Hodeli oh heigh oh heigh ho 
hodali oh 
Yt is thowght yt they of Labrador [do] worship ye son and ye moon but 
[whether they] do of calphurnia I kno not. 
A batn made of planks fastened together wher on thei carie botifioes of wyne 
at peru 


ee 


‘Cotton Mss., Titus B., vit, British Museum, London. 


Reviews of Books 


Route Across the Rocky Mountains. By Overton Johnson and William . 


Winter of the Emigration of 1843. (Reprinted, with preface and notes by 


Car! L. Cannon, from the edition of 1846. xix+-199 pp.). 4 Journal of 
the Santa Fé Expedition under Colonel Doniphan. By Jacob S. Robinson, 
(Reprinted, with an historical introduction and notes by Carl L. Cannon, 
from the edition of 1848. xx-+-96 pp.). The Emigrants’ Guide to California, 
By Joseph E. Ware. (Reprinted from the 1849 edition with introduction 
and notes by John Caughey. xxiv-+-64 pp.). The Past and Present of the 
Pike’s Peak Gold Regions. By Henry Villard. (Reprinted from the edition 
of 1860, with introduction and notes by LeRoy R. Hafen. xv-+-186 pp,), 
[Narratives of the Trans-Mississippi Frontier. Edited by Carl L. Cannon, 
(Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1932) ]. 


Reprinting of these rare volumes in a new dress is welcome to students 
of the Trans-Mississippi West. The first deals with emigration, the second 
is an anabasis of the Mexican War, Ware’s book directs emigrants to Cali- 
fornia, and Villard’s book is a newspaper man’s story about the Colorado 
gold discoveries. All vibrate with the spirit of adventure and expansion which 
mark the forties and fifties. 

Johnson and Winter traveled over the Oregon Trail from Independence, 
Missouri, to Oregon City for about six months. Johnson remained in Oregon 
until April, 1854, but Winter made a tour to visit the California regions 
for about a year. The partners rejoined each other at Oregon City and, 
traveling eastward, arrived at the Missouri River in August, 1845. Their 
accounts of Indians, routes, Captain Sutter’s place, and of the resources 
and people are faithful and conservative. The appendix contains full instruc 
tions to immigrants and a detailed itinerary or “Bill of the Route.” 

Jacob S. Robinson, a New Hampshire Yankee, enlisted at St. Louis in the 
First Regiment, Missouri Mounted Volunteers, in the Mexican War. This 
unit marched from Fort Leavenworth to Santa Fé, then ninety-six miles to 
El Paso, and finally “muddled through” two hundred and twenty-six miles 
to Chihuahua. The Journal describes the people and products of the country 
visited, occasional skirmishes, and the rumors and the routine of camp life. 
It is a sketchy, first-hand and second-rate narrative of a unique expedition of 
3,500 miles. Robinson himself “looks with more satisfaction upon the scenery 
of the new country through which he passes, than upon the exploits of the 


battle-field.” 
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Ware’s little book is perhaps the first complete description of the best route 
for the Forty-Niners. From the flood of maps, descriptions, diaries, and official 
accounts the author aimed to produce a guide — not so much of originality as 
of “accuracy.” Various routes, tables of distances, directions for camping, tests 
for detecting gold, and an almanac for 1849 are the features of the volume. 

Never, he advises, travel on the Sabbath and never bathe if you feel fatigued. 
For plains travel, oxen are best because “they need no shoeing, as the hot sand 
of the plain renders their hoofs so hard as to supersede the use of shoes.” The 
close of the Guide is an exhortation: “Let schools, churches, beneficial societies, 
courts, &c., be established forthwith. Make provision for the forthcoming mil- 
lions that shortly shall people your ample valleys, and golden hills — and above 
all recollect that ‘righteousness exalteth a nation.’ ” 

The best of this quartet is Villard’s account of the Pike’s Peak gold dis- 
coveries. As a talented newspaper reporter he visited the scenes to compile the 
“facts that have transpired” and to gather and to furnish arguments for a 
Pacific railroad. Animated pages record the great rush of 1859 and a first hand 
account of John H. Gregory’s gold strike is given. Mining regulations are 
printed ; towns and townsites spring up; and auctioneers hawk the sale of lots. 
The efflux, or the return avalanche of the faint-hearted, he calls the “Second 
Stampede.’’ An appendix of thirty pages gives out advice to emigrants, figures, 
lists of stations, routes, and geographical data. 

Amazing effects of gold upon men were shown in the narrow limits of the 
Gregory Gulch. Goldseekers increased daily by the hundreds. Leads and claims 
taken up and worked, tripled daily. Shafts, mines, and sluices increased. Tents, 
pine huts, and log cabins rose to make “Mountain City.” “Articles of merchan- 
dise, indicative of the presence of tradesmen, adorned here and there the 
branches of lofty pines. Lawyers’ and doctors’ shingles were swinging in front 
of log cabins. The steam-engine, attached to a sawmill, sent forth its shrill 
tones— in short, wherever one looked or went, ample evidence presented itself 
to the senses, that gold —the mightiest spring of human action — was making 
its vitalizing influence felt.” | 

In the Cherry Creek towns in May, 1859, Villard found a few stores, two 
hundred log cabins, and a population of three hundred. By July there had 
arrived stocks of goods, speculators with capital, artisans, and men with 
families. “Both physically and intellectually the greatest possible privations 
were endured by the pioneers. Even after the spring immigration had made 
its advent the condition of things improved but little. There were no decent 
habitations, no meals but those one’s self cooked, no cigars, no newspaper, no 
amusements of any kind, and above all — no ladies. There was nothing but some 
tows of rudely constructed log cabins, and a desponding, discontented crowd 
of men in flannel and buckskin — the greatest attainable happiness of which 


consisted in a pipe of tobacco and the recollection of the comforts of body and 
mind they had left in the States.” 
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The indexes, referring largely to place names, might have been more.ana- 
lytical. There are good maps in Villard and Ware. That in Robinson is tog 
small to be useful and the omission of a map to show the Johnson-Winter 
travels is not an asset. Explanatory footnotes brighten the pages but in the 
Johnson-Winter volume are given a renumbering for each chapter in contrast 
to the consecutive numbering for the other books. Only two of the volumes 
are of the same dimensions. As the series grows, the reviewer hopes that the 
reprints will line up more uniformly. It will be a pleasure to greet more volumes 
of such fine old narratives. 

State University of Iowa Louis Prizm 


One Hundred Years in Yosemite. By Carl Parcher Russell. (Stanford Uni. 
versity, Stanford University Press, 1931. xvi-+-242 pp.). 


Because of his training, experience, and interests, Dr. Carl P. Russell has 
been able to prepare a work on Yosemite Valley that is scholarly, interesting, 
and useful. Through his labors, and the aid of numerous friends of the National 
Parks, many of the relics and records of human events in the Yosemite region 
were accumulated and organized, and “these memorabilia of early affairs in 
the Sierras form the history collection in the Government museum in Yosemite 
National Park.” Russell’s volume “is based upon the story told by the Yosemite 
Museum history collection and is published with the approval of the National 
Park Service,” whose director, Horace M. Albright, in the foreword to One 
Hundred Years in Yosemite, says: “I know of no one better fitted to present 
the history of that period in interesting and accurate form than C. P. Russell. 
For half a dozen years he was engaged in natural history and museum work 
in the park, collecting, classifying, and exhibiting data, both scientific and his- 
torical. It was while engaged in these duties that the idea of presenting One 
Hundred Years in Yosemite occurred to him.” 

In his preface to the work, Dr. Russell, the author, says: “It is the purpose 
of this book to preserve and disseminate the authentic story of the discovery 
and development of the wondrous Yosemite region. Much has been published 
on the history of Yosemite, but the data are scattered through more than one 
hundred publications, and even the published material is incomplete and dis- 
connected. Here the published information has been organized, checked, and 
enriched with authentic data which have not previously appeared in print. 
Most of the unpublished manuscripts referred to in the work are preserved 
in the Yosemite Museum Library of Western Americana. The whereabouts 
of other manuscripts are indicated in the appended bibliography.” 

The author’s purpose in writing One Hundred Years in Yosemite has been 
accomplished in his ten chapters of narrative covering the story of Yosemite 
from its discovery through its administration under state and federal regulation. 
The volume is enriched and illuminated with forty-three well selected photo- 
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graphic illustrations of persons, places, and developments of historic interest. 
The appendix consists of nine documents having to do with the Mariposa Indian 
War and the first entrance of white men into Yosemite, a chronology of the 
history of human events in Yosemite which is both full and explanatory, and an 
extensive bibliography which would have been improved for general use if it 
had been annotated. 

The historian may criticise the author for omitting entirely footnote ref- 
erences and critical notes, and for making the narrative, which is embraced 
within 167 pages, too cursory and lacking in thorough detailed treatment. How- 
ever, the reviewer takes it that One Hundred Years in Yosemite was written 
for both the scholar and the general reader, and he considers the author’s use 
of appropriate quotations in the text with references to the authorities, although 
not to the pages, better suited to the author’s purpose than elaborate footnote 
references and notes would have been. While the story is told briefly and with 
striking directness, it shows the results of careful research. There is marked 
skill in the selection and use of original materials, and the generalizations based 
on these and many other authorities are judicially made. This is especially true 
of the brief chapter on the discovery of the valley, and of the chapters dealing 
with the Mariposa War and entrance of white men into the wonderland. 

The author and the publishers are to be congratulated on the form and print- 
ing of the book, the excellence of the illustrations, and their care which has 
eliminated almost, if not all, mechanical and other errors from the publication. 

Santa Barbara State College WituiaM H. ELtison 


John Charles Fremont: An Explanation of His Career. By Cardinal Goodwin. 
(Stanford University, Stanford University Press, 1930. ix-++-285 pp.). 


This book probably would not have been enjoyed or approved by members 
of the group known as “Frémont voters” composed of men who cast their first 
vote for John C. Frémont in 1856. It may be displeasing to those who are still 
under the influence of the romantic aura so long surrounding the “pathfinder 
of the west” as he was called. This does not mean that Professor Goodwin’s 
book is of the purposely “debunking” variety. It is a careful, scholarly effort 
to evaluate and interpret the character and activities of a man whose career, 
because it was colorful and dramatic, has been treated more picturesquely than 
critically in many of the previous biographies. 

Professor Goodwin gives sufficient attention to the events of Frémont’s career 
to satisfy the average reader. Those who wish more details will wish to read 
some of the earlier biographies, as well as Frémont’s memoirs and the writings 
of Jessie Benton Frémont. In the opinion of the reviewer, no previous biographer 
has dealt with Frémont with equal detachment and impartiality from the stand- 


point of interpretation. It is for this reason that this book is a noteworthy con- 
tribution to Frémont literature. 
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The gist of the author’s interpretation of Frémont is that he was a drifter, 
moving with the current of the social environment in which he happened to 
find himself at different periods in his life. He was at times the beneficiary 
and other times the victim of circumstances which he did little either to shape 
or to resist. Thus he deserves less of credit for his achievements and less of 
censure for his shortcomings than would be the case with a man who deliberately 
planned his own career step by step. Perhaps the two important exceptions to 
this general statement were when he chose to disregard and disobey the superior 
authority of Stephen W. Kearny, and when he persisted in leading his expedition 
of 1848 into the mountains and disaster in spite of the advice of experienced 
scouts and mountain men. The author, for instance, indicates that Frémont’s 
fame as a pathfinder was attained largely because of the widespread interest 
in the far west during the period of his expeditions. He agrees with Frémont’s 
own statement that he was “but a pawn .. . pushed forward to the front 
at the opening of the game” in the stirring events in California. On the other 
hand, Professor Goodwin points out that his subject was merely and character- 
istically reflecting the moral atmosphere of the times and surroundings when 
he permitted laxity in regard to contracts for army supplies, and when he 
engaged in shady practices in the disposal of railroad stock. 

University of Oregon Dan E. Crark 


Columbus Came Late. By Gregory Mason. (New York, The Century Company, 

1931. Xx-+341 pp.). 

A ghost ship — the Santa Maria — looms large behind an ancient Mayan city 
on the cover of Mr. Mason’s book and seems to dominate the city pictured there, 
just as the story of the discovery of America has dominated our thinking since 
Columbus’ time. 

Gregory Mason approaches American history, not from the European be- 
ginnings of the fifteenth century, as represented by the ghost ship, but from 
the Indian — no, the 4 merican side. The early Americans are his one great hobby. 
Challenging the ideas which we have nourished in the past, he contends that 
America grew up alone, “that these great early American civilizations — Maya, 
Inca, Toltec, Aztec, Pueblo, and others — were ‘Indian,’ that is, native Ameri- 
can.” To call these people “Indian” was an unfortunate blunder, for the term 
was applied with equal lack of discrimination to bloodthirsty barbarians and 
to the cultured races of the continent. The word “Indian” is therefore omitted 
from Mr. Mason’s vocabulary, as is the academic phrase “New World,” which 
reflects ‘‘the conceit of the blustering European adventurers who swarmed over 
America in the sixteenth century like a plague of destroying locusts.” 

As reporter and special writer for the New York Evening Sun; as wat 
correspondent for many years, especially with the armies of Carranza and Villa 
in Mexico; as organizer (with Dr. Herbert J. Spinden and Ludlow Griscom) 
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of the archaeological and ornithological expedition to eastern Yucatan in 
collaboration with the Peabody Museum of Harvard and the American Museum 
of Natural History in 1926; and, not only as organizer (with Thomas H. 
Blodgett) but as leader of the ethnological, archaeological and zoological expe- 
dition to Central America for the Museum of the American Indian, Heye 
Foundation, and the Museum of Comparative Zoology of Harvard in 1928, 
Mr. Mason is well equipped for awakening an interest among the American 
people of today in these earlier inhabitants of our country. 

Mr. Mason feels that “there is a fundamental unity about all the American 
peoples.” This is shown not only by a well defined physical resemblance but 
through language, architecture, and certain customs which were apparently 
diffused from one center. 

Taking up the civilizations of each group in turn, the author gives the Mayas 
credit for great development in science and art “attained by an intensely religious 
spirit directed by an intelligent aristocracy ;” to the Peruvians he attributes a 
huge material prosperity attained through the acceptance of socialism imposed 
by an intelligent autocracy on energetic and loyal masses of the people; and to 
the Aztecs he accords the “first demonstration of the feasibility of secular as 
opposed to religious rule.” 

“The early Europeans,” contends Mr. Mason, “wantonly destroyed the 
history of culture in America. Then later Europeans blandly assume that 
America had no native culture worth writing about.” 

In dealing with the Mayas the author works out his contention that America 
grew up alone by tracing the growth of their religion from agriculture. Religion 
to them was the obvious means by which to get sustenance, health and comfort, 
and to them religion and science were one, and each was the child of agriculture. 
While he does not attempt to prove that America gave agriculture to the world, 
he does feel that “there can be no doubt at all that America has had her agri- 
culture for a very long time and that she developed it without help from Asia, 
Africa, or Europe.” 

Mr. Mason ingeniously leads us to see the fascination in the study of these 
earlier peoples. Information about them is derived “from the books, from 
ceremonial objects and objects of everyday life the archaeologist digs up, from 
accounts written by a few Christianized natives or a few intelligent Spaniards 
soon after the conquest, and from a close study of the degenerate Mayas of 
today,” and from comparing the information from one source with that of 
another. 

The book is delightful and stimulating from the first paragraph; no “orien- 
tation” course should be complete without it; no well informed citizen should 
fail to read and enjoy it. For sheer beauty of expression pause and consider lines 
such as: “the Caribbean Sea smashing from green to white on the barrier reef,” 

“mysterious cities of pink porphyry recently uncovered by the drifting sands 
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of a desert,” and “no temple bell for sacrifice rings, but only the lonely moap- 
bird wings; under the jungle of Yucatan lies the mystery of Mayapan.”’ 

Not the least charm of the book comes from its excellent illustrations which 
reveal, as words perhaps cannot, the beauties of an earlier day. There is a good 
bibliography and an index. The book is of lasting worth. : 

University of Southern California Gerorce P. HAMMonp 


Jason Lee: Prophet of the New Oregon. By Cornelius J. Brosnan. (New 


York, The Macmillan Company, 1932. x-+348 pp.). 


Jason Lee has waited a long time for a biographer, much longer than Marcus 
Whitman, Pierre de Smet, and some other lesser figures in Oregon missionary 
activity. This neglect of Lee is the more surprising since he was the first mis- 
sionary to enter Oregon, and such an active agent in its early American 
development as to deserve the title, “Prophet of the New Oregon.” 

Appropriately, the book begins with an account of the Flathead delegation 
to St. Louis in 1831 and a careful tracing of the factors that translated this 
visit into Methodist missions in Oregon. Lee’s early life is sketched, his selection 
as superintendent of the mission explained, and the journey across the plains with 
Wyeth followed in detail. After brief chapters on the founding of the Willamette 
mission and its growth, the author follows Lee east again and devotes a long 
chapter to his fund-raising campaign of 1838-1839. Then come chapters on the 
reinforcement of 1839, the expansion of the missions, and progress in 1841-1842. 
The content of this last chapter seemed to belie the word “progress,” but not 
when compared with the greater discouragements of 1843. Dissension within 
the missionary band, Indian defections and hostility, and loss of confidence in 
Lee on the part of the mission board at New York led to his removal as 
superintendent and his final departure from Oregon. 

Professor Brosnan reveals how Lee attempted to vindicate himself before the 
mission board, and how he succeeded in part. This account, based on Lee's 
notes on the proceedings, gives the impression that the board had acted on 
insufficient and untrustworthy evidence and that it was unreasonable in some 
of its demands. On the other hand it is obvious that Jason Lee was not the 
man to carry on the work in Oregon as the board wanted it done. There was 
the trivial difficulty that Lee did not understand accounting; there was the 
major impasse that the board visualized “old Oregon” and wanted results in 
Indians converted, whereas Lee recognized the “new Oregon” of the Americans. 

The book is almost a source book because of the very liberal quotations from 
Lee’s letters, the church papers, and other published works. Besides the fifty 
pages of appendices there must be one hundred pages of quotations — one extends 
over twenty-five pages (246-270). The material thus presented may prove t 
be the most valuable thing about the book, but frequently it interrupts the 
narrative. The reviewer, at least, would have appreciated having more of this 
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material condensed, assimilated, and interpreted, instead of presented in what 
sometimes seemed an undigested form. Italicized topic headings are a jarring note. 
One lapse occurred several times: “Rev. Kone” (p. 174), for example, instead 
of Rev. W. W. Kone or Rev. Mr. Kone, etc. There is an index but no map. 
Bibliographical information is chiefly in the footnotes. Writing in a clear, 
straight-forward style, the author has produced a good factual biography. 

Fresh materials for this study were found in the Lee-Fisk correspondence 
(Dr. Fisk was primarily responsible for Lee’s coming to Oregon), and in the 
Methodist papers, the Christian Advocate and Journal and Zion’s Herald. But 
though basing the book largely on church sources, the author stresses Lee’s 
secular services to Oregon and the United States and has little to say of him 
as a bearer of the gospel or of the missions as evangelical agencies. He does not 
point out, for example, the element of hypocrisy in Lee’s money-raising tour. 
By this time Lee was convinced that the real field for Methodism in Oregon 
was with the American immigrants, yet the appeal was for the salvation of 
the Indians, the Indian boy William Brooks was exploited, and the reinforce- 
ment, the author insists, was primarily missionary. 

The book probably will not stimulate contributions to missions because it 
does not exaggerate Indian conversions, but it should call attention to Lee’s 
part in the Americanization of the Northwest. 

University of California at Los Angeles JoHN CAUGHEY 


Japan: A Short Cultural History. By G. B. Sansom. (New York, The Century 

Co., 1931. xvi+537 pp.). 

Students of Far Eastern history have long been aware of the notable penchant 
of British diplomatic and consular officers in the Orient for producing, despite 
the demands of their official duties, a wealth of contributions in the field of 
scholarship. G. B. Sansom, a member of the British Embassy staff at Tokyo, 
in his recently published Japan: A Short Cultural History, well upholds the 
traditions of this long line of distinguished diplomatic scholars to whom 
orthodox academicians are so heavily indebted. The author of this work, who 
has been stationed in Japan since 1904, is no newcomer into this activity, being 
the author of several papers and monographs dealing with his linguistic studies ; 
but the present work represents his first attempt at a full-length book. In it 
he has given us the first adequately comprehensive and well-balanced treatment 
ever to be made in English of the cultural history of Japan, and as such, it fulfills 
a long-felt need for a standard authority in this field. 

The title of the book, though strictly correct, may be somewhat misleading. 
In the first place, it is not a particularly short piece of writing except in 
comparison with such bulky works as the eight-volume series of Brinkley or the 
three-volume works of Murdoch and lately of Takekoshi. In the second place, 
though the work is a “cultural history,” it is “cultural history” in the broadest 
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sense of the term as a general historian would understand it; it is not an “history 
of culture” in any special sense as either a sociologist or a student of the fine 
arts might possibly conceive of it. In neither subject matter nor organization, 
therefore, are there any novel variations which would markedly differentiate jt 
from orthodox “non-cultural” histories, as an analysis of the contents wil 
show, although the point of view and the emphases are undoubtedly different 
from those of the older histories. Because of its well-rounded and balanced 
character, it is a work which will be more useful to the general reader than 
to the specialist. However, in the wealth of details presented and the depth of 
the author’s penetrating observations it perhaps calls for a general reader who 
is more mature than the average undergraduate student and who possesses some 
background of knowledge of Japanese history in order to elicit the full measure 
of appreciation which the book deserves. 

The book covers the period from the earliest times down to the Restoration 
of 1868. In its organization, it follows the conventional method of dividing 
the history of Japan into convenient periods, a method to which the variovs 
phases in the political and cultural development of that country particularly 
readily lend themselves. Hence the volume is divided into seven parts, each 
entitled with one of the well-known names of the principal periods: Early 
History, Nara, Heian, Kamakura, Muromachi, Sengoku, and Yedo. The 
author’s treatment of each of these periods, with the exception of the first, 
follows much the same method with but slight variations. The political and 
social background of each period is first presented with much thoroughness, 
law and administration being given considerable attention. ‘Then the purely 
cultural subjects such as religion, arts, and letters are taken up. Finally, a 
summary of the purely political events of the period provides a smooth transi- 
tion into the discussion of the political and social background of the following 
period. The only exception to this procedure is the first part on Early History, 
which is more in the nature of a critical analysis of various anthropological, 
linguistic, and other evidences rather than an historical narrative. 

In keeping with its claim to being a cultural history, the book lays its greatest 
emphasis on the growth of economic, social, and religious institutions rather 
than on dynastic, military, and other purely political events. Political matters, 
however, are by no means evaded or perfunctorily passed over, but are mini- 
mized only insofar as is consonant with the portrayal of a general historical 
scene without undue distortion. Hence, as many as 225 pages out of the total of 
515 pages making up the text, or nearly half of the book, deal with matters 
which are predominantly political in nature, although a strong leaning toward 
economic determinism in interpreting these political matters gives it a “cultural” 
cast quite different from that of narratives which are avowedly political and 
nothing more. The author himself explains: “I do not pretend to have clung 
to a strictly objective treatment. Without subscribing to economic determinism, 
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| have found myself, often reluctantly, forced to recognize, and therefore to 
stress, the power of the economic factor in almost every phase of a nation’s 
life. It is for this reason, and because the theme has not been fully developed 
in previous works of this kind dealing with Japan [the writer had not yet seen 
Takekoshi’s monumental work], that I have devoted what may seem excessive 

e . .. to such matters as taxation and tenure of land. . .” 

With the placing of such emphasis on the economic interpretation of the 
development of political and social institutions, subjects like the belles lettres 
and the fine arts receive relatively less voluminous treatment than one might 
reasonably expect in a cultural history, but not to the extent of upsetting the 
well-balanced character of the book. Religion fares comparatively well in the 
treatment, but the arts, particularly the industrial arts, suffer by comparison. 
Within its limited space, however, these subjects are concisely, but, on the 
whole, adequately and comprehensively dealt with. They are not treated as 
mere appendages to the main historical narrative, but are significantly integrated 
with the other aspects of history. 

The author does not seem to have conducted any extensive original research 
nor to have uncovered anything startlingly new. But he seems to have drawn 
upon the best of the already known materials in Japanese, both primary and 
secondary, a task for which he was admirably qualified because of his linguistic 
attainments. The result is that he has succeeded in putting together a well- 
organized, well-balanced, well-synthesized story which, to the English-reading 
public, had heretofore been available only in scattered and disjointed fragments. 

It is impossible here to trace the author’s thesis in detail. It should be noted 
merely that he succeeds remarkably well in showing how each period developed 
in a logical manner from the life und traditions of the earlier periods as the 
cumulative result of all that had gone on before. Although he does not bring 
the story down to modern times, he effectively indicates how the rise of modern 
Japan is the natural consequence of forces which had been continuously develop- 
ing throughout her history and is not the freakish phenomenon which Westerners 
sometimes think it to be. One may not be able to agree with all of the author’s 
observations, but one cannot but admit that they are clear and penetrating. His 
attitude towards things Japanese is friendly and sympathetic, but his critical 
faculty is keen and he inclines more towards reserved appraisal than towards 
enthusiastic appreciation. His judgment, like his literary style, though more 
light than ponderous, is restrained, dignified, and conservative. 

The failure of the author to cite his sources piques one’s curiosity, but it is 
probably of no serious disadvantage to the average reader to whom unfamiliar 
Japanese titles mean little. The book is provided with a revealing table of 
contents, a truly exhaustive index, a brief but instructive bibliographical note, 
and a large number of unusual illustrations. The physical make-up of the book 

is dignified and attractive and is unmarred by typographical errors. 
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The book is one which should be considered indispensable to any collection. 
of works on Japan. 
University of California at Los Angeles Kazuo Kawar 


John Jacob Astor, Business Man. By Kenneth Wiggins Porter. (Cambridge, 
Harvard University Press, 1931, 2 volumes. xxi-+-1353 pp.). 


Light on the Pacific trade of one of America’s most eminent merchants, in 
that period when the great ocean was being opened commercially, is an out- 
standing contribution of Mr. Kenneth Wiggins Porter in his John Jacob Astor. 
The work as a whole is a combined historical and economic study, and therefore 
should be criticised as such. As explained by the editor the main purpose of the 
Harvard Studies in Business History, of which Mr. Porter’s volumes are the 
first, is to present “the policy and management of private enterprise,” although 
“this does not mean that the political background or social setting will be 
neglected.” The aim is “a better understanding of business by a study of past 
experiences.” 

Students of the Pacific will find of especial interest the second half of Volume 
1 and the first two chapters of Volume 2. Astor’s entrance into oriental markets 
is shown to be the natural result of the expansion of his business as a fur-trader 
and general merchant. A detailed, chronological survey is made of the fur-king’s 
China trade from 1800 to 1812. John Jacob Astor emerges next as the “dreamer 
of empire,” the figure portrayed by Washington Irving. But this time the 
Columbia River enterprise is sketched with the pen of a careful scholar rather 
than of acontemporary friend. Worthy of special commendation in Mr. Porter's 
development of this well-known story is his treatment of the persevering efforts 
of Astor to arrive at a satisfactory agreement with Russian authorities on the 
Northwest Coast. Many readers will be disappointed, however, that in the two 
chapters immediately dealing with Astoria more emphasis is not placed upon 
the relation of the Columbia River establishment to Astor’s entire Pacific Ocean 
program. That the author is fully cognizant of such relation is evident in a 
later chapter on ““The China trade and the Pacific, 1814-1828,” where sentences 
such as the following occur. “In the succeeding years, the trade in furs between 
the North West Coast and Canton, for which the ill-fated settlement of Astoria 
was to have been the headquarters, suffered a series of reverses;” and, “He 
[Astor] concluded from the example of others that it was altogether possible 
to ply the fur-trade of the North West Coast without the advantage of a post 
on the Columbia.” In the last few chapters of Volume 1 a thorough and new 
analysis appears of the effect of the War of 1812 upon Astor’s business enter- 
prises in the Pacific and elsewhere. 

Volume 2 opens with two comprehensive chapters on Astor’s later China 
trade. The first deals with his oriental business as it included European ports 
from 1815 to 1834, while in the second a mass of scattered and new information 
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js skillfully assembled and woven into a most interesting and complete account 
of Canton trade as it was connected with the western coast of the Americas and 
the Hawaiian Islands, in the period 1814-1828. Astor’s biography concludes 
with chapters on the steady westward expansion of the American Fur Company, 
1815-1834, business interests of Astor outside the fur-trade, and, lastly, his 
private life and character. 

Porter’s work is above all scholarly. It represents an astounding amount of 
painstaking and thorough research. Material has been gathered from manuscript 
repositories, public and private, in all quarters of the United States, Canada, 
Europe, and in the mid-Pacific. A principal and extremely valuable source used 
by Mr. Porter consists of the Astor Papers in the Baker Library at the Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Administration, where the author prepared his 
volumes. None of the facts are hidden or withheld. Every detail is exposed in 
its proper place. Every significant statement is supported by one or more refer- 
ences. Adequate footnotes, conveniently placed at the end of each chapter, 
frequent quotations from the sources within the text proper, and, above all, 
almost four hundred pages of documents printed in full at the end of the 
volumes further bring the facts into full view for complete study. One wishes 
that, in the face of such unquestioned and adequate evidence, some of the many 
expressions of presumption in the text might be omitted; or, in cases where it 
is impossible to find the information, that some of such statements of probability 
might be shifted to the footnotes, even at the sacrifice of continuity in the main 
account. 

Intricate and numerous details are always summarized and interpreted. By 
reading chapter introductions and conclusions one can easily follow the theme 
of the book. A minute and chronological history of trade in a given period and 
area is ordinarily elucidated by one complete and simple exposition. 

Interpretations are unusually sound, logical, and fair. Mr. Porter has told 
the truth about Astor, giving him both praise and blame as it is due him. At one 
point one might question whether either the evidence or existing economic 
situation warrants the conclusion drawn. The probable reason for Astor’s dis- 
continuance of business in the Pacific is stated as being his determination to 
withdraw from the China trade, which, in turn, he gave up because of advancing 
age and because of his decision to concentrate funds and attention upon the 
American Fur Company and New York land investments. Very little weight 
is given to the possibility of the decline of the sandalwood trade as an influential 
factor. However, when one considers that by the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century individual merchants and firms generally were giving up the Pacific 
trade, as it had existed for almost half a century, not only because of the 
decline of the sandalwood trade but because of the near extermination of 
the otter on the west coast of North America, one wonders if Astor, the dis- 
creet business man, was not considerably influenced in his decision by those 
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all-powerful economic forces. His move in this instance would seem to be 
another evidence of his unusual foresight and keen analysis of business trends, 
causing him to transfer his funds to the place bringing the greatest returns. 

A complete, authentic biography of Astor has been written for the first time. 
Both Mr. Porter and those associated with him in Harvard’s School of Business 
Administration merit the highest praise for realizing their vision of what a 
business history should be. 

University of California ADELE Ocpen 
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Comment and Historical News 


Mrs. GeorGE O. RoBINSON, a Patron of The Pacific Historical Review, 
died at Pasadena, May 29, 1932, at the age of 85. She was an early graduate 
of the University of Syracuse, studied history at the Sorbonne in Paris, was 
fellow in history at Bryn Mawr, and from 1878 to 1885 was dean of women 
and professor of French language and literature at Northwestern University. 
Throughout her life she remained personally active as well as financially helpful 
in philanthropic and educational organizations and at her death was a member 
of the board of the Institute of International Relations. 


THE DEATH OF Car RussELL FisH, on July 10, at the age of 55, brings a 
serious loss to the ranks of American historical scholars. For many years he had 
been a member of the history department of the University of Wisconsin, but 
made frequent visits to other parts of this country and Europe. He came often 
to the Pacific coast where he taught during several quarters at Stanford Uni- 
versity. Possessed of an unusual personality, he was a most stimulating teacher. 
His published works indicate a wide range of interest, varying from his earlier 
studies of the Economic History of Wisconsin and Civil Service and Patronage 
and his Guide to the Materials for American History in Roman and other 
Italian Archives to his later books on diplomatic history, a text on the national 
period of American history, and his recent volume on The Rise of the Common 


Man. 


WE note the following additions and changes in the group of Pacific coast 
scholars. Dr. Frederick W. Hodge, formerly connected with the Bureau of 
American Ethnology and more recently with the Museum of the American 
Indian, Heye Foundation, has come to Los Angeles as director of The South- 
west Museum. Professor Frederic L. Paxson, who succeeded Professor Turner 
at the University of Wisconsin in 1910, has taken up his residence at the Uni- 
versity of California as the Margaret Byrne Professor of American History. 
To the University of California also comes Professor James Westfall Thomp- 
son of the University of Chicago, who has accepted the Sidney Ehrman Professor- 
ship of European History, his residence beginning in January, 1933. Professor 
Esson M. Gale has resigned from his position as head of the department of 
Oriental languages and literature at the University of California to accept a 
position in the government service in China. 


THE LEADING ARTICLE in the American Historical Review for July is one 
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on “British Party Politics and the Oregon Treaty” by Frederick Merk. The 
author emphasizes the fact that one of the greatest difficulties in the way of the 
settlement of the Oregon question by England and the United States in the 
1840's was the hesitation of Lord Aberdeen to make a concession of the 
Columbia River lest the Whig opposition raise a hue and cry against a surreader 
of English claims. A letter from Edward Everett to Lord John Russell was in 
large measure helpful in bringing to Aberdeen assurance from the Whigs that 
no such opposition would be made. 

An article is contributed by Bertha-Monica Stearns on “Reform Periodicals 
and Female Reformers, 1830-1860.” J. G. de Roulhac Hamilton addresses 
himself to the subject “Lincoln’s Election an Immediate Menace to Slavery in 
the States.” This paper was read at a discussion held at the Chattanooga meeting 
of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association in April, 1930, following a 
paper by A. C. Cole on the same subject. Under “Notes and Suggestions” are 
articles by Cyrus H. Karraker on “Deodands in Colonial Virginia and Mary- 
land,” and Robert G. Albion on “The Communication Revolution.” In the 
department of “Documents” Jane Clark contributes “The Convention Troops 
and the Perfidy of Sir William Howe” and Grant Foreman presents “John 
Howard Payne and the Cherokee Indians.” 


IN THE JULY NUMBER of The Washington Historical Quarterly, C. §. 
Kingston writes of “Buffalo in the Pacific Northwest” discussing the physio- 
graphic features that made it difficult for the buffalo to penetrate in great num- 
bers to the region of the Pacific Northwest but noting many comments of 
travelers and trappers indicating the presence of these animals west of the 
Rockies. T. C. Elliott edits the third and last of the journals of “David Thomp- 
son’s Journey in the Pend Oreille Country” during the years 1809-1811. Under 
the title “The Northern Overland Route to Montana” W. M. Underhill 
describes the route from Minnesota to Montana developed in the years of the 
Civil War and used by the migrants to the northwest gold fields. Alfred Tunem 
continues ‘“The Dispute over the San Juan Islands Water Boundary.” Edmond 
S. Meany presents with a brief introduction a portion of the “Diary of Dr. W. 
F. Tolmie,” a pioneer doctor of the Puget Sound region. The document was 
copied from the original by Edward Huggins in 1892, and covers the period 
from April 30 to June 5, 1833. 


Tue JUNE NUMBER of the Oregon Historical Quarterly contains several 
articles pertaining to cultural history. Frederick W. Goodrich in the story of 
“Oregon Orchestra Music, 1868-1932,” relates the struggles of the Portland 
Symphony, and the development of orchestral training in the Oregon schools. 
Martin P. Simon offers an article on “Lutheran Education in Oregon” which 
covers the establishment of the early pioneer schools and the present status of 
Lutheran secular education in Oregon. Calling attention to recent historical 
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and literary works having to do with the state of Oregon, Philip H. Parrish 
briefly reviews “Oregon Literature, 1930-31.” This issue of the Quarterly also 
contains the concluding parts of “Abbot Railroad Surveys, 1855” by Robert W. 
Sawyer, and “Columbia River Explorations, 1792” by J. Neilson Barry. Walker 
A. Tompkins in “Oysterville, 1840-97” describes the fortunes of a thriving 
oyster town and trading center of the 1870’s. “Harney Basin Exploration, 
1826-60” by Robert Carlton Clark traces the movements of the various expedi- 
tions which explored the region of the Harney lake basin of Southeastern 


Oregon. 


ARTICLES AND DOCUMENTS comprising the June issue of the California His- 
torical Quarterly are: ““The Topographical Reports of Lieutenant George H. 
Derby” with an introduction and notes by Francis P. Farquhar, an early report 
of the Sacramento Valley; “The San Francisco McAllisters” by Douglas S. 
Watson; ““The Great Express Extra of the California Star of April 1, 1848” 
by Douglas S. Watson; “Victor J. Fourgeaud, M.D.” by George D. Lyman, 
M.D., relating to a San Francisco physician who reached that city in 1847; “To 
the Fraser River: The Diary and Letters of Cyrus Olin Phillips, 1858-1859” 
with introduction and notes by F. W. Howay; ““The California Letters of James 
Carr” of the period 1849-1853; “Double Springs, the First County Seat of 
Calaveras County” by Ernest A. Wiltsee; and a comment on the gift to the 
society of ““The Schweitzer Collection of Californiana.” 


CoMMEMORATING the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the founding 
of Los Angeles, September 4, 1781, the 1931 issue of the Annual Publications 
of the Historical Society of Southern California is devoted to material concern- 
ing that event. The story of “La Fiesta,” held in Los Angeles from September 
4th to 13th, 1931, is recorded in detail by Laurance L. Hill in an article entitled 
“A Great City Celebrates its 150th Anniversary.” La Fiesta meant the revival 
of local traditions and a renewed interest in historical events and figures. 

In a chronological note on “(Governor Don Felipe de Neve” Lindley Bynum 
briefly describes Neve’s activities as acting governor of the Californias, 1775- 
1782. In a report written on his first expedition into Upper California in 1777, 
Neve recommended that a settlement be made at the site of Los Angeles. “Four 
Reports by Neve, 1777-1779” have been translated by Mr. Bynum. The story 
of the founding of the city is related by Thomas Workman Temple II in “ ‘Se 
Fundaron un Pueblo de Espafioles’.”” From the confused evidence and incomplete 
sources, Mr. Temple reconstructs the date and the occasion. The same author 
“se brief biographical notes on the “Soldiers and Settlers of the Expedition 
of 1781.” 

A great many documents pertaining to the founding of Los Angeles have 
been assembled by the editors. The Bancroft Library transcripts are supple- 
mented by new documents brought to light by Mr. Vernon D. Tate, who was 
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commissioned by the Historical Society of Southern California and the Automo- 
bile Club of Southern California to examine the Mexican archives for many- 
scripts bearing on the subject. The original Jnstruccion to Rivera for the recruital 
of pobladores and soldiers of the expedition of 1781, correspondence relating to 
this document and to the Reglamento, and the accounts of supplies issued to the 
pobladores are thus printed for the first time. Listing the documents: “Supplies 
for the Pobladores” translated by Thomas Workman Temple II ; “Correspond- 
ence Pertaining to Reglamento and to Recruital of Pobladores” translated by 
Marion Parks; “Bancroft Library Transcripts” translated by Marion Parks; 
“Outfits of Soldiers, Settlers and Families” translated by Thomas Workman 
Temple II; “Padron and Confirmation of Titles to Pueblo Lands” translated 
by Phil Townsend Hanna; “Regulations and Instructions for California - 
Felipe de Neve,” reprint of translation by Charles F. Lummis; “Instructions 
for Recruital — Expedition of 1781” translated by Marion Parks. Spanish re- 
prints of the translated documents are included in the volume. 


AMONG THE ARTICLES in the April number of the Jowa Journal of History 
and Politics is one by Merrill G. Burlingame on “The Contribution of Iowa to 
the Formation of the State Government of California in 1849.” The author 
refutes the assumption of earlier historians that New York made a greater con- 
tribution to the constitution of California than did any other state. Many Iowans 
rose to positions of political leadership in California in 1849, having gained 
experience in the Iowa constitutional conventions of 1844 and 1846. William 
McKendrie Gwin, one of the most important men in the California convention, 
was very influential in securing recognition for the constitution of Iowa, which, 
indeed, was taken as the basis for the California constitution when it was 
drafted. Mr. Burlingame compares the constitution of lowa of 1846 with that 
of California of 1849, clause for clause, showing the extent to which the latter 
was influenced by and adapted from the former. 


SEVERAL ARTICLES started in earlier issues are continued in the July number 
of the Arizona Historical Review. These include: “Kino of Pimeria Alta” by 
Rufus Kay Wyllys; “Reminiscences” by Joe T. McKinney ; “Some Unpublished 
History of the Southwest” annotated by Colonel Cornelius C. Smith ; “Pioneers: 
1854-1864” by Frank C. Lockwood, presenting in this installment brief biogra- 
phies of Pauline Weaver, Arizona trapper, scout, and guide, and of Old Bill 
Williams, pioneer mountain man. Leslie E. Gregory writes on “John P. Clum,” 
the Indian agent in Arizona in 1894, who initiated a native Indian police system, 
and whose death deprived the Southwest of a most valued historical writer. 


PRESENTED in the July issue of the New Mexico Historical Review are the 
following articles : “Navaho Origins” by Charles Amsden, advancing the theory 
that a small group of Athapascan Indians sometime between 1000 and 1500 
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A.D. moved through the mountain valleys of the southern Rockies and there 
developed into a numerous tribe; “The English Language in the Southwest” 
by Thomas Matthews Pearce, a discussion of colloquial expressions which have 
been accepted into the English language; “Indian Labor in the Spanish 
Colonies” by Ruth Kerns Barber on the encomienda system in practice; “Uses 
of Wood by the Spanish Colonists in New Mexico” by Hester Jones; and 
“Necrology— John P. Clum” by Paul A. F. Walter. 


A DOCUMENT presented in the Hispanic American Historical Review for 
May is ““Thornton’s Outlines of a Constitution for United North and South 
Columbia” with an introduction by N. Andrew N. Cleven. The pamphlet was 
originally published in the city of Washington in 1815. Isaac Joslin Cox con- 
tributes an article to the same magazine on “Hispanic-American Phases of the 
Burr Conspiracy.” In “‘Recent Historical Tendencies in Peru” Jorge Basadre 
notes the increasing interest for their own country evidenced in Peruvian intel- 
lectual circles. The bibliographical section contains a “Descriptive Calendar 
of South American Manuscripts” by Jac Nachbin, which describes a collection 
now in the Northwestern University Library which was brought together by the 
Bolivian scholar, Nicolas Acosta. Other articles and notes on South American 
history are : “Ihe Paradoxical Pedro, First Emperor of Brazil” by Alan K. 
Manchester ; and “A Lost Monument: Sarmiento in Boston” by J. F. Normano. 


Two writers, Professor E. R. Adair of McGill University and Mr. Gus- 
tave Lanctot of the Public Archives at Ottawa, present articles with different 
conclusions on “Dollard des Ormeaux and the Fight at Long Sault” in the 
Canadian Historical Review for June. Louise Phelps Kellogg offers “A Foot- 
note to the Quebec Act,” a discussion of the plight of the French settlers south 
of the Great Lakes and their narrow escape from a deportation similar to that 
of the Acadians. Roland Wilson describes with copious statistical material 
“Migration Movements in Canada.” Among the “Notes and Documents” is a 
note by W. S. Wallace which gives new evidence of the fact that there were two 


Simon Frasers in the employ of the North West Company in the last decade 
of the eighteenth century. 


THE ESSENTIAL KINSHIP of history and anthropology is indicated in the 
tecent publication output of the American Anthropological Association. The 
American Anthropologist for July-September, 1932, includes the following 
which should be of interest to those who concern themselves with the history 
of the Pacific area: “Some Problems of Far Eastern Archaeology” by S$. Yung 
Liang; “The Kinship Nomenclature of the Pueblo Indians” by Elsie Clews 
Parsons; “Navaho Dreams” by William Morgan; “The Native Music of 
American Samoa” by Frances Densmore; “The Age of Lead Glaze Decorated 
Pottery in the Southwest” by Emil W. Haury; “The First Salmon Ceremony 
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of the Karuk Indians” by Helen H. Roberts; “A Maya Calendar from t 
Alta Vera Paz, Guatemala” by J. Eric Thompson; and “Unilateral Org: 
tions in Mexico” by Ralph L. Beals. Number 38 of the Memoirs of the da 
ican Anthropological Association, issued in 1932, is a study of “The Puebloj 
San Felipe” by Leslie A. White. The preceding number, published i in 1930, ¥ 

a discussion of ““New Stone Age Pottery from the Prehistoric Site at Hsi-¥i ; 
Tsun, Shansi, China” by Ssu Yung Liang. 


THE HISTORIAN as well as the geographer will find grist for his mill 
articles in the Geographical Review for July. John K. Wright, under the ti 
“Sections and National Growth,” comments on the desirability of she 
certain facts in national developments by the processes of cartograpialll 
describes the plan and the contents of the Atlas of the Historical Geograph ' 
the United States, prepared by Charles O. Paullin as a result of long years of 
work and published in the summer of 1932 by the Carnegie Institute of W; ‘ | 
ington and the American Geographical Society. Mr. J. Neilson Barry gi s 
resumé of “The First Explorers of the Columbia and Snake Rivers’ illustr in | 
his article with several sketch maps and photographs, and adding a chart whic 
shows in detail the explorers and the points they visited along the rivers. 


THE ISSUE of the Southwestern Historical Quarterly for July opens with a 
article on “Forerunners of Captain De Leén’s Expedition to Texas, 1670-1675 
by Francis Borgia Steck. W. S. Cleaves writes on Lorenzo de Zavala, a not: ; 
Mexican participant on the side of the revolutionists in Texas, who became th 
provisional vice-president of the Republic in 1836. “The First Texas New 
paper” (the Texas Republican) is the subject of a paper by Douglas C. M 
trie. J. Evetts Haley continues the editing of “A Log of the Texas-Californi 
Cattle Trail.” The customs and appearance of the Indians encountered on t 
last lap of the trail are described. An additional installment of the “Diary o 
Adolphus Sterne” is edited by Harriet Smither, archivist of the Texas Sta 


Library. 


PicTuRING the Jones Law as having released two opposing forces, one f 7 1 | 
ical, tending away from American control of the Philippines, and the o 
economic, tending to unite the two countries, Vicente Villamin contrib 
article on “Philippine-American Relations” in the South Atlantic Q 
for April, 1932. 
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